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{TnMUted  br  SmT  Satcboat  flram  tbeEevu*  iuDtum  Mondet.] 
PART  I. 

I  AM  golne  to  tell  you  a  story  of  the  Caf4  d’Orsay. 
At  five  oxlock  yesterday  afternoon  the  gabion 
was  crowded,  and  if  ^ou  do  not  know  what  the 
gabion  is,  let  me  explam :  it  is  the  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor  where  we  take  our  absinthe.  We  are 
a  score  of  officers,  chiefly  of  artillery,  the  staflT  being 
represented  by  the  great  Captain  Brunner;  some 
belong  to  the  cavalry,  and  a  few  are  of  that  kind 
that  we  always  call  among  ourselves  “  le  gdnie  bien* 
fikisant.” 

(jourgeon  of  the  Guides  was  describing  the  last 
concert  at  the  Tuileiies,  and  getting  excited  over 
Mademoiselle  Nillson,  when  Brunner  cut  him  short 
with  a  burst  of  laughter.  Everybody  stared,  and 
Gomgeon,  easily  disconcerted,  turned  as  white  as  a 
napkin. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Brunner,”  cried  he,  half 
getting  up,  “  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  funny  as  all 
that.” 

Brunner  made  the  innocent  movement  of  a  man 
just  awaking  from  sleep.  The  Guide  began  again 
m  a  high  key,  but  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  he 
caught  Brunner’s  eye,  and  with  it  such  a  sensation 
as  sent  his  anger  down  into  his  boots. 

“  My  dear  friend,”  said  the  Captain,  “  it  belongs 
to  me  to  ask  yow  pardon.  I  was  just  turning  over 
the  Gazette,  when  1  fell  upon  a  story,  one  of  that 
sort  which  forces  one  to  laugh  at  once  to  avoid  — 
you  know  what.” 

He  had  avoided  nothing  at  all,  the  poor  fellow  ! 
His  voice  was  weak ;  his  eyes  anxious.  He  passed 
me  the  sheet,  and  pointed  out  what  he  could  not 
read  to  us.  None  of  us  found  anything  in  it  to 
lai^h  at  or  cry  over.  It  was  a  mere  bit  of  gossip, 
written  in  the  usual  stilted  phrase  of  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  doings  in  “  high  life” :  — 

“An  illustrious  and  double  wedding  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  to-morrow  at  the  aristocratic  church  of - 

a  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  concourse,  the  choicest 
of  the  choice.  Mme.  la  ^mptesse  de  Gardelux  makes 
her  second  match  in  espousing  the  Vicompte  de  Cha- 
vigny-Senlis ;  and,  at  tne  same  hour,  Mile.  Auguste 
Hilbne  de  Gardelux  mves  her  hand  to  the  young  and 
brilliant  Marquis  of  Forcepont  It  is  not  surprising 
that  blood  allies  itself  with  blood,  fortune  with  fortune, 
beauty  and  virtue  with  bravery  and  elegance.  The 
wonder  of  this  ceremony,  or  rather,  to  spe^  correctly, 
the  miracle  of  it,  is  the  brauty,  alike  in  each,  of  the  two 


noble  brides.  A  looker-on  would  fancy  he  was  seeing 
the  marriage  of  two  sisters.” 

I  pushed  aside  the  paper,  to  wash  down  such  stuff 
with  a  glass  of  water.  Brunner  bit  his  moustache, 
and  traced  the  veins  in  the  marble  table,  in  trying 
to  keep  back  his  tears.  The  rest  looked  on  in  si¬ 
lence,  too  discreet  to  be  inquisitive,  and  quite  un¬ 
able  to  discover  the  connection  between  Brunner’s 
emotion  and  this  wedding  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main. 

Certainly  such  a  man  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  society,  only  one  could  not  remember  to  have 
met  him  there.  He  resembled  not  at  aU  that  kind- 
hearted  and  brilliant  George  de  Saint,  who  could 
still  lead  off  a  dance,  the  morning  he  left  for  Mexico. 
He  was  altt^ther  too  grave  for  his  a^,  and  for 
two  years  had  been  not  a  little  sour.  He  was  bom 
in  Alsace,  at  Oberaay,  and,  I  think,  of  a  fomily  of 
vine-dressers,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  however.  He 
could  have  made  a  figure  in  Paris,  if  he  had  been 
ambitious  of  it;  but  he  was  regardless  of  appear¬ 
ances,  and  cated  for  little  but  the  good-will  of  his 
comrades.  His  person  was  fine,  though,  it  may  be, 
somewhat  too  large  and  square  in  me  shoulders. 
This  robust  shape  was  crowned  with  a  face  of  regu¬ 
lar  features,  and  of  a  pure  red  and  white  com¬ 
plexion.  He  had  the  full  moustache  and  blue  eyes 
of  the  genuine  Alsatian.  His  voice,  an  excellent 
one  for  iui  officer,  might  seem  too  powerful  in  the 
drawing-room.  But  what  the  deuce  can  there  be 
between  the  good  Bnmner  and  this  Countess  of 
Gardelux  ? 

The  secret  might  have  died  with  him,  had  not 
Fitz-Moore,  of  the  Vottigeurs,  come  in  while  I  was 
reading.  He  let  me  fmish.  “  My  good  friend,” 
said  the  wise  Celt,  “  French  names  are  not  all  pro¬ 
nounced  as  they  are  written.  It  is  written  Gardelux, 
but  pronounced  Gardlu  /  ” 

“  Hold !  ”  cried  Blavet,  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  “  let 
me  see.  Among  those  promoted  with  me  was  a  Gar¬ 
delux  ;  but  I  can’t  say  what  became  of  him.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Brunner :  “  he  died  two  years  ago 
in  my  arms  in  Africa.  The  two  ladies  who  are  to 
marry  to-morrow  are  his  mother  and  sister;  and  I 
will  wager  they  won’t  give  the  poor  fellow’s  memory 
a  thou^t, — for  a  pair  of  coquettes  as  they  are”; 
and  he  ended  with  an  oath. 

“  Look  a’  here,  my  dear  sir,”  cried  mincing  Fitz- 
Moore,  “  these  ladies  are  acquaintances  of  mine,  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  you  condemn  them  rather  too  nim¬ 
bly.  How  do  you  know  they  do  not  keep  most  ten¬ 
derly  the  memory  of  your  poor  comrade  r  ” 

“  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Too  welL  Let  them  mar¬ 
ry,  however,  if  they  will ;  but  I  beg  permission  to 
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add  that  these  nuptials  come  a  little  too  soon  upon 
that  death  of  Lipoid  in  the  province  of  Biskra.” 

Gourj^n  made  a  sign  to  Fitz-Moore,  and  took  np 
the  reply  for  him  in  a  rather  more  friendly  tone. 
“  I  understand  you,  Brunner.  Such  friendship,  de¬ 
votion,  and  regret  are  among  the  most  honorable  of 
emotions ;  but  do  you  require  that  life  shall  keep  up 
forever  the  grief  of  death  ?  The  friend  that  you  re¬ 
gret,  — that  we  without  doubt  should  have  regretted, 
had  we  known  him  —  ” 

“  O  yes.” 

“  The  friend,  I  say,  that  you  saw  expire,  ended 
his  suffering  two  years  ago.  Do  you  think  it  just 
that  ail  his  family,  —  or  that  it  can  profit  him  if 
they  —  no,  no ;  I  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that 
such  a  Orifice  would  not  be  acceptable  to  him.” 

“  It  may  be  so.  But  oh !  the  thankless  souls !  My 
poor  friend,  their  son,  their  brother, — he  was  forgot¬ 
ten  while  he  lived.  It  was  an  atrocious  act.  I  have 
not  spoken  of  it  to  a  single  being;  but  since  the 
first  word  is  out,  and  Fitz-Moore  defends  them,  — 
since  what  I  know  almost  suffocates  me,  the  truth 
shall  be  known.  Listen !  ” 


We  knew  each  other  at  Biskra  for  a  year,  but 
were  only  intimate  for  the  last  four  or  five  months 
of  that  pieriod. 

A  new-comer,  about  whom  one  is  always  curious, 
was  expected  in  the  person  of  a  sub-lieutenant  from 
St.  Cyr,  —  a  count  beside.  Some  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  protege  sent  among  us  for  more  rapid  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  native  Sharpshooters.  Others  were 
determining  to  earry  a  high  hand  with  him,  if  he 
should  presume  too  much  on  his  rank.  Four  or  five 
young  bloods,  graduates  of  Parisian  life,  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  welcome  the  new  recruit,  in  the  hopes  of 
lieing  able  to  establish  among  us  an  offshoot  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  “  You  are  pretty  fellows,” 
said  I  to  them,  “  to  imagine  a  count,  if  he  were 
worth  a  sou  at  home,  would  seek  to  strand  himself 
on  such  a  sand-bank  as  Biskra.”  We  got  tired  of 
such  anticipatory  comment,  and  other  things  were 
engaging  us,  when  one  fine  morning  he  arrived. 

I  saw  him  on  his  horse,  one  of  our  Turkish  horse¬ 
men  in  front,  and  a  sumpter  mule  following  him. 
He  was  neither  grand  nor  handsome,  and  had  the 
air  of  a  sorry  fellow.  His  cadaverous  little  face  was 
guiltless  of  the  least  down  ;  and  a  moustache  want¬ 
ing,  his  nose  looked  doubly  long.  He  could  hardly 
stand  when  he  alighted.  His  friends  led  him,  or 
rather  bore  him  along,  to  the  lodgings  which  had 
been  taken  for  him.  He  took  a  bath,  went  to  bed, 
and  was  not  seen  again  that  day. 

The  garrison  found  him  the  source  of  considerable 
amusement,  offering  as  he  did  such  a  ludicrous  con¬ 
trast  to  the  wild  lascars  that  he  was  destined  to 
command.  Every  day  at  the  cafe,  in  our  mess,  in 
the  street,  we  ran  against  each  other  with,  “  Have 
you  seen  the  Turcof  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Turco  t  —  a  funny  fellow,  is  he  not  ?  ”  The  name 
stuck  to  him  for  life,  that  is,  for  a  year.  Finally,  his 
servant  found  it  much  easier  to  say  than  Gardelux, 
and  so  used  to  address  him  respectfully,  Sidi  Turco. 

He  gained  on  a  second  impression  ;  and  the  gar¬ 
rison,  which  always  finds  the  hours  hanging  heavy, 
soon  learned  to  know  him  better,  which  was  to  ap¬ 
preciate  him.  His  politeness  was  cordial,  neither 
patronizing  nor  supercilious.  He  joined  at  once  in 
our  way  of  life,  and  refused  to  keep  himself  apart 
with  the  gilded  and  ungilded  of  the  youths.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  he  brought  among  us  a  good  dispo¬ 


sition  and  fine  military  acquirements.  Entering  as 
fiftieth  at  school,  he  had  graduated  among  the  first 
twelve.  He  had  himself  preferred  service  in  our 
native  troops,  when  a  staff  position  had  been  offered 
him.  He  did  not  mount  his  horse  like  those  who 
have  learned  all  from  the  riding-master,  but  like  a 
man  who  had  ridden  from  his  babyhood.  The  sol¬ 
diers  of  his  company,  after  a  trial  of  his  quality,  at 
once  discovered  that  he  carried  a  firm  hand,  and  so 
obeyed  him  as  they  ought.  Finally,  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  he  was  the  most  steady-going  among  us. 
The  young  scamps  of  his  rank  in  life  only  wondered, 
that  a  fellow  of  his  birth,  at  liberty  to  squander  an 
income  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres,  had  nothing 
to  tell  them  of  certtun  Amandas,  Ninas,  and  LoW 
lias  at  Paris.  In  this  way  he  seemed  unsophisticated, 
or  was  at  least  very  discreet.  I  discovered  once  a 
kind  of  connection  between  him  and  a  dancing-girl 
of  the  tribe  of  Ouled-Nayl,  but  I  doubt  if  it  lasted 
long,  or  if  he  had  much  heart  in  the  matter.  His 
heart  was  here,  and  strangely  set  about,  as  you  shall 
see. 

Our  friendship  began  over  chess,  which  he  played 
with  skill.  I  am  by  no  means  weak  in  that  game, 
but  he  used  to  give  me  the  rook.  To  vary  our  di¬ 
versions,  sometimes  we  would  mount  together  and 
either  chase  the  wild  boar,  or  else  push  out  towards 
the  tomb  of  Sidi  Og’ba,  or  the  ruins  of  Zaatcha. 
Another  time  we  would  lounge  about  the  town  in 
our  fantastic  dress,  —  a  long  gown  of  silk  falling  to 
our  heels,  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  one  of  those  straw 
hats  peculiar  to  the  chiefs  of  the  South,  —  this  and 
nothing  more.  When  it  was  very  hot  we  would 
bathe  in  the  canals,  along  by  the  roots  of  the  palms. 

I  possessed,  in  common  with  nine  or  ten  of  my  mates, 
a  kind  of  cage,  perched  upon  the  tops  of  three 
palms,  twenty  metres  from  the  ground,  to  which  we 
used  to  climb  by  a  rope  ladder,  on  coming  out  of 
our  baths,  and  there  stretch  ourselves  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  feet  at  the  centre  and  heads  at  the  rim. 
Here  we  luxuriated,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  and 
indulged  now  and  then  in  a  fresh  draught  from  the 
water-coolers;  while  if  there  was  any  breeze  stir¬ 
ring  we  got  it.  In  the  evening  we  would  take  a 
stall  in  some  Moorish  cafd,  or  join  the  officers  in  that 
marvellous  cercle  (TAumale,  where  the  gazelles,  the 
ostriches,  and  other  strange  products  of  the  desert 
flourished  even  better  than  at  Paris.  Indeed,  a 
pleasant  garrison  is  Biskra,  if  only  the  water  were  ! 
not  so  bad ! 

What  pleased  me  most,  however,  in  his  con¬ 
versation  was,  that  I  learned  something  from  him 
every  day.  One  is  apt  to  think  he  knows  some¬ 
thing  if  he  has  spent  ten  years  at  college ;  but  this 
boy,  who  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  undergo 
such  a  training,  astonished  me,  and  even  humiliated 
me  not  a  little.  Not  that  he  was  a  man  to  make 
any  boasts.  On  the  contrary,  his  impulse  was  to  con¬ 
cern  what  he  knew ;  and  he  mways  needed  some  occa¬ 
sion  to  unloose  his  tongue.  A  double  inscription  in 
Latin  and  Greek  on  the  shaft  of  some  shattered  col¬ 
umn  would  employ  him  half  an  hour  in  decipheiv 
ing,  restoring,  and  translating  it  into  his  note-book. 
As  for  me,  I  had  hands  to  work  with.  I  could  have 
unearthed  the  treasure,  but  the  deuce  if  I  could 
have  made  out  a  word  of  it. 

He  had  a  brain  full  of  the  most  curious  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  little  by  little  he  initiated  me  into  the 
arcana  of  history,  botany,  and  I  know  not  what. 
He  knew  Africa  to  the  depths,  and  far  better  than  I 
did,  though  I  had  been  there  five  years,  —  a  cap¬ 
tain  three  of  them.  One  day  he  explained  to  me 
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that  the  great  desert  was  nothing  but  a  dncd-up  sea¬ 
bed  and  that  the  water  would  return  to  it  sooner  or 
later ;  and  that  it  could  even  be  made  to  flow  there 
at  will  by  some  such  works  as  are  contemplated  at 
Suez,  since  the  Sahara  is  twenty-eeven  metres  below 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Did  you  know 
that  ?  As  for  me,  I  was  transMrted ;  my  imagina¬ 
tion  was  rampant;  I  dreamed  all  night  of  some 
grand  project  of  making  this  interior  sea,  which  j 
^ould  isolate  our  Algenan  colony,  while  it  oflered 
a  barne."  to  the  nom^c  tribes,  and  opened  Biskra 
as  a  port  like  Oran  or  Philippeville.  Beside  this, 
what  a  convenient  highway  it  would  be  for  our  ex¬ 
plorations  into  tropical  Africa.  I  was  feverish  with 
the  idea.  The  next  day,  when  I  made  him  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking,  he  only 
smiled  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  all  manner  of  evils 
to  the  Swiss  and  the  Scotch.  So,  next,  he  enlight¬ 
ened  me  on  a  most  curious  theory, — that  the  glaciers 
of  these  mountainous  regions  required  the  winds  from 
the  desert  to  melt  them  year  by  year,  otherwise 
they  would  gradually  block  the  country  up  with 
perpetual  winter,  and  even  injure  the  climate  of 
France.  You  see,  he  knew  everything  about  it; 
and  I  found  the  whole  matter  laid  out  subsequently 
in  a  book,  just  as  he  had  propounded  it. 

After  he  came  among  us,  he  read  but  little  or 
nothing.  The  Gazettes  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
and  his  library  consisted  of  only  nine  volumes. 
But  he  wrote  much,  for  his  stock  of  paper  ran 
out  in  four  months,  and  he  often  went  to  Giovannis 
to  replenish  it  As  he  remained  shut  up  in  his 
chamber  one  day  in  the  week  at  least,  conjectures 
were  rife,  —  some  accusing  him  of  an  amorous  corre¬ 
spondence,  others  of  being  a  poet  or  anonymous 
journalist,  and  still  there  were  those  who  thought 
him  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy.  As  his  friend,  1 
made  it  a  point  to  respect  his  mystery,  whatever  it 
might  be.  In  fine,  I  should  never  have  discovered 
it  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  deplorable  circumstance. 
Now  mark  the  sequel. 

At  Biskra,  a  courier  from  France  arrived  every 
week,  and  his  coming  was  signalized  by  a  clarion, 
when  we  all  ran  to  the  quarters  to  see  him  open  his 
saddle-bags  of  benedictions.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
boast,  for  sometimes  happiness  comes  to  the  least 
worthy,  but  I  had  many  friends  and  relatives.  I 
wrote  seldom,  owing  doubtless  to  poverty  of  ideas ; 
but  a  society-man  will  get  letters  nevertheless.  I 
got  five  or  SIX  every  week,  and  sometimes  nine  or 
ten,  when  the  family  correspondence  came  in.  When 
the  harvest  was  a  good  one,  I  would  withdraw  grand¬ 
ly,  reading  over  Mamma  Brunner’s  epistle  first.  Let 
ue  foundling  throw  the  first  stone  at  me  I 
One  morning  in  September,  the  fourth, — I  shall 
remember  it  all  my  life,  —  I  got  seven  or  eight  let¬ 
ters.  My  dear  old  woman  had  sent  me  a  bill  for 
five  hundred  francs.  Man  is  not  perfect,  and  the 
tribe  of  Ouled-Nayl  —  well  —  well ;  but,  further¬ 
more,  they  wrote  from  home  that  they  had  sent  me 
some  hams,  sausages,  wine,  Kirsli-wasser,  —  enough 
to  keep  me  supplied  for  a  month.  I  was  happy. 
But,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  handwriting  of 
Cousin  Gretschen,  and  other  of  my  old  friends,  on 
the  remaining  envelopes,  I  stole  away  to  enjoy  the 
reading  in  the  little  hail,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
parade.  (Gourgeon  has  been  there,  and  knows  the 
spot.)  I  entered,  and  found  the  Twco  tearing  off 
the  wrapper  of  a  paper,  with  a  strange  air  about  nim. 

“  Well,”  cried  1,  carelessly,  “  what  are  you  doing 
here?  You  did  not  attend  the  courier.  Have  you 
no  letters  to-day  ?  ” 


He  leaped  at  my  throat  like  some  wild  beast,  and 
exclaimed,  as  he  strangled  me  :  “  You  insult  me  I 
What  have  /  done  to  you  ?  You  know  very  well 
that  nobody  writes  to  me.  O  Charles,  Charles !  ” 

He  jumped  out  by  a  window,  without  giving  me 
time  to  express  my  surprise,  and  fled  in  tears. 
Thank  God,  it  is  not  much  of  a  leap  fixim  the  ground- 
floor. 

I  stood  stupefied.  I  was  his  superior  officer,  and 
he  had  raised  his  hand  against  me.  If  any  one  had 
seen  us,  it  must  come  before  a  council  of  war ;  but 
I  only  thought  of  that,  next  day.  My  first  motion 
was  to  crowd  my  letters  into  my  pocket,  and  run  to 
his  quarters,  and  find  out  the  reason  of  this  strange 
offence.  A  hussy  with  blurred  eyes  shut  the  door 
in  my  face.  That  was  the  way  I  got  wind  of  his 
liaison. 

The  next  day  I  was  sleeping  uneasily  under  my 
mosquito-bar,  with  my  doors  and  windows  open, 
when  he  woke  me  by  calling  my  name.  I  put  on  a 
garuloura,  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  He  embraced 
me,  he  wept,  he  hurried  out  a  multitude  of  vocables, 
among  which  now  and  then  I  perceived  the  word 
“  pardon.” 

“  You  do  not  know,'^  said  he,  “  you  cannot  know ; 
but  I  must  tell  all.  Charles,  I  am  the  most  unhappy 
of  men.  There  are  those  I  love  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  they  do  not  often  think  of  me.  It  is  the  very 
hell  of  Dante.”  I  have  since  learned  that  Dante 
has  pictured  a  hell  without  fire. 

lie  told  me  the  story  of  his  life  with  a  full  heart. 
Alas  for  the  man  that  has  kept  all  to  himself  so 
long !  It  is  like  a  cannon  into  which  charge  upon 
charge  has  been  daily  driven  for  years,  and  now 
some  one  is  going  to  touch  it  oS*.  Listen  to  the  re¬ 
port  in  this  case.  It  will  make  you  shudder.  A 
youth  more  delicate,  more  tender,  and  more  emo¬ 
tional  could  only  Alsace  and  Germany  unite  in 
producing ;  and  such  as  he  never  to  have  either 
father  or  mother ! 

His  father,  M.  de  Gardelux,  was  no  father  at  all. 
He  was  a  mere  sporting  man,  —  nothing  else.  He 
had  his  stables  at  Chantilly,  a  dancing-girl  at  the 
opera,  was  something  or  other  at  the  club,  —  treas¬ 
urer  or  president,  perhaps ;  in  fine,  Parisian  life  had 
so  completely  absorbed  him  that  the  twenty-four 
hours  rarely  found  him  at  home.  His  wife,  married 
at  fifteen,  a  mother  at  sixteen,  had  neither  nursed, 
educated,  nor  known  her  son.  (As  for  me,  I  clung 
to  Mamma  Brunner  till  I  was  four ;  and  if  you  were 
to  see  her,  you  would  not  think  she  was  the  worse 
for  it.)  With  us,  women  are  at  their  prime  for  mar¬ 
riage  at  five-and-twenty.  These  early  children  are 
always  rickety.  Thus,  the  sister  oi  Leopold,  his 
junior  by  four  years,  has  a  superb  physique.  If  you 
doubt  it,  you  have  only  to  go  to  the  church  to-mor¬ 
row.  It  is  not  two  steps  from  here,  is  it,  Fitz-Moore  ? 

All  men  are  not  fashioned  out  of  the  same  cloth  ; 
for  I  am  free  to  say  that  plenty  of  people  have  been 
born  and  have  lived  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
this  unfortunate,  without  experiencing  the  least  in¬ 
convenience  from  it  They  got  him  a  Burgundian 
nurse  of  unexceptionable  condition.  His  ba%-iinen 
was  made  at  the  most  fashionable  shops,  and  they 
weaned  him  according  to  the  rules  of  art  They 
procured  him  a  crowd  of  governesses  from  foreign 
parts,  that  he  might  take  in  the  German,  the  Italian, 
the  English,  without  learning  them.  At  seven,  as 
is  the  case  with  princes,  he  was  taken  away  from 
the  women’s  care  and  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
fair-spoken  little  Abb^,  who  addressed  him  as  M.  le 
Vicomte. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


A  poor  specimen  was  this  AbM,  in  spite  of  love  of  a  martjT,  for  that  cloud  of  lace  and  gauze  of  ! 
the  literature  and  virtues  which  the  seminary  had  Chambdry,  which  flew  away  behind  a  pjur  of  horses 
crammed  into  him.  Filled  with  humility,  he  was  every  day  from  the  grand  jrartal  of  her  hotel.  He 
alwa^-s  congratulating  himself,  and  telling  it  to  was  determined  to  find  out  that  undiscoverable  heart 
othen,  that  God  had  taken  him  from  the  plough  to  which  a  child’s  caresses,  its  tears,  and  its  sighs  had 
put  him  under  the  roo&  of  the  great.  Now  consider  never  been  able  to  conquer.  This  was  his  ambition, 
the  condition  of  this  poor  boy,  without  parents,  — only  this.  It  was  the  ultimate  bourne  of  his  hopes 
without  mates,  and  with  no  earthly  companion  but  and  toils.  And  this  determination,  kept  within  the 
this  stupid  and  reverential  Abbd.  Paris  was  very  secret  recesses  of  his  soul,  was  only  known  to  his 
likely  to  be  entertaining  under  such  circumstances !  little  sister,  Hdlhne.  M.  Pelgas,  to  whom  he  usually 
It  is  true  the  child  passed  six  months  at  the  chateau ;  told  everything,  had  no  share  in  this  confidence ;  for 
and  this  was  the  most  supportable  part  of  his  life,  he  was  ashamed  to  interpose  a  strang^s  sympathy 
They  let  him  run,  dig  in  the  garden,  climb  the  trees,  within  the  pale  of  his  family  secrets.  The  sister  was 
and  gallop  for  hours,  with  the  attendance  of  a  trusty  now  twelve,  just  that  age  when  girls  are  so  like  the 
valet,  — tW  Abbd  was  not  the  man  to  follow  him  in  angels  in  Gothic  cathedrals, 
this  career.  At  the  chateau,  Leopold  made  some  “That’s  it!”  cried  she  to  her  brother.  “Be  a 
acquaintance  with  the  family.  Once  in  a  while  he  m%at  man.  Conquer  mamma.  ....  But  you  will 
dined  at  the  table.  They  sometimes  even  called  let  me  share  her  ?  ’’ 

him  into  the  salon  to  amuse  the  guests  in  rain^  There  is  one  thing  I  have  thought  of  mj-self,  but  | 
weather.  His  awkwardness,  his  wild  air,  and  his  I  never  said  a  word  of  it  to  the  Turco,  which  is,  that 
strange  replies  furnished  sport  to  Madame  la  Comp-  young  women  do  not  like  to  see  their  children  grow 
tesse  and  her  friends.  If  the  little  fellow  gave  a  tall.  What  account  does  the  world  make  of  your 
cutting  edge  to  his  pleasantry,  he  was  sent  forthwith  being  married  at  fifteen,  when  it  sees  you  leaning 
to  the  AbW.  Leopold  told  me  that  as  early  as  five  on  the  arm  of  a  big  boy,  and  says,  “  There ’s  a  young 
he  had  dreams  of  suicide.  Mark  you,  when  it  comes  woman  who  is  to  wake  up  a  grandmother  one  « 
out  in  the  papers  that  some  child  or  other  has  hung  these  days.” 

itself  or  cut  its  throat,  perhaps  you  may  think  it  The  education  of  Leopold  was  far  enough  sd- 
wrong  to  reflect  on  the  parents,  —  as  for  me,  I  would  vanced  to  be  left  to  himself  when  his  tutor,  M.  Pel- 
throw  them  at  once  into  prison,  —  and  we  sliall  sec.  gas,  was  called  to  the  Isle  of  Mauritius.  Some  rich 
What  saved  Leopold  was  his  love  for  little  Ild-  Creoles,  who  had  been  his  pupils,  offered  him  the 
'  Ihne,  and,  more  than  all,  the  arrival  of  a  new  tutor,  control  of  an  important  collie  in  that  island,  so  ob- 
A  true  man  this  new  -  comer  was,  and  our  poor  stinately  French  as  it  is.  Thus  was  this  poor  man’s 
Turco  spoke  of  him  as  of  a  father.  His  name  was  future  assured,  and  even  a  fortune  guaranteed.  He 
Pelgas ;  and  he  had  been  driven  from  the  university,  hesitated  for  a  long  time  about  leaving  his  dear  dis- 
because  of  a  novel  and  bold  theory  he  had  pro-  ciple,  the  adopted  son  of  his  mind;  but  this  son, 
mulgated  for  reforming  our  methods  of  education.  — would  he  not  be  obliged  to  leave  him  some  dav? 
Ten  years  later,  perhaps,  this  same  work  would  have  The  way  for  an  independent  life  was  clear.  The 
opened  the  way  to  the  ministry, —  such  is  the  value  Count,  generous  in  his  indifference,  furnished  for 
of  timeliness.  Leopold  a  handsome  bachelor’s  apartment,  and  Ma- 

I  know  not  what  came  of  the  book  or  its  method ;  dame  onlered  a  phaeton  at  the  first  maker’s  for  Mon- 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  results  which  I  saw  were  sieur  le  Vicomte.  In  fine,  everything  conduced  to 
superb.  It  seemed  as  if  this  new  tutor  invested  his  that  situation,  when  a  young  gentleman  just  escaped 
pupil’s  mind  on  all  sides,  and  he  roused  every  faculty,  from  his  masters  falls  so  easily  into  the  hands  of  hit 


the  bov  could  work  without  weariness  from  morning  not  reporting  for  duty  till  the  beginning  of  the  new 
to  night  At  Paris  they  attended  the  public  lec-  year.  Having  thus  written,  and  despatched  the 
turcs,  frequented  the  collections  and  museums,  and  letter  of  acceptance,  he  sought  Leopold,  and  said  to 
discoursed  to  one  another  upon  all  matters  with  the  him :  — 

frankness  of  two  friends  upon  subjects  of  common  “  I  leave  you  six  months  hence.  You  are  seven- 
interest.  In  the  country  they  studied  the  heavens  teen  years  old,  —  an  age  for  nonsense  in  Paris,  for 
and  the  earth,  —  plants,  animals,  agriculture,  rural  disinclination  towards  all  usefulness ;  and  when  such 
economy.  They  found  likewise  quiet  for  the  best  a  fortune  and  liberty  as  you  have  is  in  the  case, 
of  reading.  This  was  genuine  life ;  the  child  felt  there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  dissoluteness.  I  do 
itself  growing  into  manhood.  Just  in  proportion  as  not  wish  that  in  losing  me  you  should  lose  yourself, 
he  acauired  this  real  superiority,  he  foigot  the  vani-  The  muse  is  not  a  mistress  quite  stable  enough  to 
ties  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  gradually  began  to  restrain  you  seriously.  What  can  one  say  in  verse, 
cherish  the  hope  of  giving  new  glories  to  the  name  or  even  in  prose,  unless  after  having  lived,  and  loved, 
of  Gardelux.  He  tried  writing;  he  turned  verses  and  suffered?  Live  first;  busy  yourself;  do  some- 
ailroitly.  He  discovered  fountains  of  poetry  in  his  thing.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  military  life  for 
past  experience  of  suffering;  and  the  sciences  he  you.  Discipline  and  danger  can  only  develop  a 
pursued  seemed  rather  to  prosper  its  growth  than  manliness  in  you.  You  are  fit  to  pass  the  examina- 
to  dry  it  up.  At  sixteen  he  dreamed  of  being  such  tion  at  St  Cyr,  if  you  only  review  our  history  a  lit- 
an  erudite  poet  as  Lucretius.  tie,  and  touch  up  your  mathematics.  You  can  draw. 

You  shall  see,  gentlemen,  if  the  human  heart  is  and  you  know  the  languages  better  than  is  neces- 
not  a  curious  study.  He  haid  dreams  of  gloiy,  but  sary.  So  much  said,  my  dear  child,  let  us  embrace, 
they  all  ended  in  his  wishing  to  throw  a  fit  offering  To-day  for  our  affections,  to-morrow  let  us  begin 
at  the  feet  of  that  puppet  who  is  married  to-morrow,  work.” 

Madame  de  Gardelux.  One  could  hanlly  believe  The  young  man  did  not  decide  quite  so  readily, 
it  except  from  their  own  lips.  'This  unfortunate  child  however.  Ifs  and  bats  hung  about  for  days.  It 
felt  the  adoration,  the  devotion,  yes,  the  celestial  ended,  however,  with  the  sway  of  reason,  and  the 
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nuu-klng  out  of  a  logical  life.  Two  years  ^  the 
ichool,  and  ten  in  service,  would  bring  him,  in 
all  probability,  at  twenty-nine  to  a  captaincy  and 
a  decoration.  At  thirty,  he  would  resign,  tue  a 
wife,  and  perpetuate  his  race,  after  he  had  thus 
itrengthened  his  constitution,  and  completed  his 
education  in  the  school  of  the  world,  perhaps  mean¬ 
while  honoring  his  name.  It  would  be  then  time 
enough  to  rhyme,  if  the  little  blue  flower  (as  M. 
Pelgas  called  it)  had  not  withered  in  the  world’s 
air. 

Some  months  later,  when  M.  de  Glardelux  was 

Kking  his  trunks  for  England,  he  had  a  call  from 
tpold.  “What!  is  it  you?”  he  cried,  seeing 
how  pale  and  nervous  he  looked.  “  What  do  you 
want  ?  My  purse  is  open,  my  child,  and  I  am  ready 
to  meet  all  your  debts.” 

“  0,  sir,  could  you  suppose  — ” 

“But  such  a  question  has  no  offence,  I  hope. 
Youth  will  be  youth.  Come,  what  is  it?  Make 
two  words  of  it,  for  I  sup  in  London.” 

He  was  going  to  see  his  favorite  Caldron  run,  — 
the  colt  that  promised  so  well,  and  performed  so 
poorly.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Derby  or  the  Koyal  Oaks.  Lipoid,  m  still 
greater  perplexity,  said  that  he  only  wished  to  soli¬ 
cit  his  permission  to  present  himself  at  St  Cyr. 

“  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  ”  cried  the  Count 
“  Are  there  not  examinations  and  conditions  ?  ” 

“  M.  Pelgas  hopes  that  I  can  pass  them.” 

“  Ah,  well,  be  it  so,  my  dear  child.  But  you  as¬ 
tonish  me.  I  thought  you  would  begin  life  with 
studying  Paris  a  little,  and  finding  out  what  good 
there  is  in  it  A  booby  of  seventeen  going  to 
ichool  1  Amuse  yourself  first  Have  I  ever  denied 
you  anything  ?  Anybody  with  your  name  can 
enter  the  cavalry  at  twenty-five,  and  take  a  turn  in 
Afnca,  when  the  government  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  mve  you  a  commission.  What  say  you  ?  No  ? 
W^,  be  it  so.  Follow  your  own  choice.  Fill  out 
the  papers.  I  will  sign  till  you  desire.” 

Madame  saw  in  this  only  a  childish  freak.  She 
thought  the  uniform  bewitched  him,  and  wished  he 
had  taken  any  other  turn,  since  epaulettes  are  not 
admitted  in  “  our  ”  salons. 

But  young  Heldne  spoke  quite  differently.  “  I 
shall  love  you  still  more  when  you  become  a  fine  offi¬ 
cer.  Besides  it  will  end  in  keeping  us  together 
through  life.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“1  have  thought  it  all  out  You  will  find  a 
fnend  in  the  best  officer  of  your  regiment,  and  then 
I  can  make  him  your  brother ;  and  then  we  can 
keep  company  the  world  over.  I  shall  have  a  white 
horse ;  you  will  get  victories ;  and  the  enemy,  seeing 
you  have  a  lady  with  you,  will  never  draw  trigger 
on  such.” 

Would  n’t  that  be  fine !  She  was  hardly  thirteen 
when  she  uttered  such  wise  things.  Women  are 
born  good ;  it  is  only  education  which  spoils  them ! 

The  first  time  that  Leopold  came  home  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  school,  Madame  uttered  a  singidar  cry 
for  a  mother  who  had  not  seen  her  son  for  two 
months.  “  Lord !  what  a  sight  I  Have  you  seen 
this  puppet  from  Versailles,  Hdlbne  ?  ”  I  know 
very  well  that  the  dress  at  St.  Cvr  is  not  becoming, 
and  spoils  even  better  shapes  than  Leopold’s ;  but 
ought  a  Frenchwoman  to  speak  thus  of  a  uniform 
that  —  suffices  ? 

That  day  Mademoiselle  H^hne  was  more  than 
usually  tender.  “  My  dear  L^o,”  said  she,  “  I  know 
that  yon  have  not  yet  got  your  epaulettes ;  but  go 


on,  poor  chrysalis :  I  love  you  just  as  much  as  if  you 
were  the  most  brilliant  of  butterffies.” 

When  fortune  is  against  one,  what  evils  can 
crowd  into  a  couple  of  years.  Lipoid  lost,  one 
after  the  other,  M.  Pelgas  and  his  other  father,  M. 
de  Gardelux.  The  poor  professor  took  a  fever  on 
reaching  his  poet,  lingered  a  few  months,  and  met  his 
fate  with  philosophic^  resignation.  His  last  letter 
(I  have  it)  is  a  long  and  touching  adieu  to  one 
whom  he  was  to  leave  wretchedly  alone  in  this 
world.  He  filled  four  pag^  with  a  treatise  of  con¬ 
solation  worthy  Cicero  or  Seneca,  but  1  am  not  sure 
that  these  would  have  written  with  poor  M.  Pelgas’s 
equanimity,  in  the  face  of  death.  There  are  some 
proud,  brave  people,  who  devote  themselves  to  clear¬ 
ing  up  our  young  people’s  brains ;  and  I  don’t  know 
that  the  world  is  quit  with  them  when  it  has  given 
them  their  ten  louis  a  month. 

The  duel  of  M.  de  Gardelux  with  the  Marquis  of 
Kerploet  made  less  noise  than  many  another.  The 
papers  did  not  breathe  a  word  about  it,  save  in  one 
or  two  instances,  with  mysterious  initials.  Would 
you  believe  that  two  gentlemen,  fathers  and  hus¬ 
bands  of  two  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Paris, 
would  cross  swords  for  some  forty-year-old  fright  ? 
The  proofi  exist  M.  de  Kerploet  withdrew  for 
eighteen  months  to  Brittany ;  the  Gardelux  family 
buried  their  dead ;  —  and  that  was  all. 

L^ipold  felt  the  loss  of  his  father  more  sensibly 
because  he  had  just  begun  to  know  him.  The 
Count’s  vanity  had  been  touched  by  the  accounts  he 
heard  of  his  son’s  promising  abilities ;  and  latterly 
he  had  manifested  considerable  interest  in  him. 
He  had  invited  him  to  dinner  several  times,  and  had 
even  once  gone  to  St  Cyr  to  see  him,  —  one  day  of 
the  races;  for  the  school  is  not  far  from  Satory. 
A  month  before  the  unfortunate  affair  which  sep> 
arated  them  forever,  the  father  had  presented  his 
son  to  some  of  his  club  fnends,  at  a  breakfast  where 
they  had  drank  to  his  future  success,  and  pictured 
him  gaply  forth  as  a  lieutenant  of  hussars,  rushing, 
according  to  their  notions,  into  all  sorts  of  debauch¬ 
ery,  women,  and  play,  chastising  the  unmannerly, 
and  altogether  cutting  the  proper  figure  for  a 
French  cavalier.  M.  de  Gai^elux  had  always  a 
passion  for  the  sword, — he  was  a  dilettante  in  points 
of  honor. 

It  was  an  evil  day  when  he  staked  all  upon  the 
swoTd,  and  lost  all.  The  failure  of  his  colt  Caldron 
to  win  had  been  the  beginning  of  his  troubles ;  and 
when  he  died,  his  fortune  was  no  longer  great,  — 
scarcelpr  a  million  of  francs  for  his  children  to  share. 
The  widow  was  rich  in  her  own  right,  and  did  not 
seem  to  ren%t  her  loss  much.  You  might  say  that 
it  was  not  for  her  he  risked  his  life.  Very  true,  but 
a  genuine  woman  would  have  preserved  appearances 
for  her  children’s  sake. 

These  grand  strokes  of  death  are  apt  to  make 
breaches  in  the  heart,  for  any  to  enter  who  can  find 
the  occasion,  which  was  not  to  be  found,  however,  by 
Leopold.  He  was  unable  to  conquer  his  mother’s 
indifference.  When  he  came  back  from  the  burial, 
he  rushed  to  her  apartment  to  mingle  his  tears  with 
hers ;  but  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  order  given 
to  admit  no  one,  not  even  her  son.  Hdlbne  hesurd 
his  voice,  rushed  to  him  and  led  him  to  her  chamber. 

“  Come,”  said  she,  “  mamma  does  not  wish  to  cry 
now,  because  she  has  a  headache.  But  we  two  can 
sob  as  much  as  we  wish.  Poor  father,  —  alas  I  poor 
father.” 

If  anythii^  could  console  my  firiend,  it  was  the 
tenderness  of  this  child. 
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One  day  be  heard  that  Hdlhne  had  left  with  her 
mother  for  the  Lake  of  Neufchttel.  Do  not  fancy 
that  it  was  mere  heart-burning  that  caused  Madame 
to  do  this.  It  was  something  much  more  simple. 
She  had  found  out  that,  for  a  woman  of  her  age  and 
condition,  the  part  of  a  disconsolate  widow  was  a 
horribly  difficult  one  at  Paris.  She  invited  her  son 
to  join  them  as  soon  as  he  passed  his  last  exami¬ 
nation.  I  think  he  remained  two  months  with 
them,  and  then  escorted  the  family  back  to  Paris. 
The  month  of  December  was  now  passing,  and  he 
left  on  the  first  of  January  for  Africa.  During  these 
hurried  days,  the  last  that  he  was  to  spend  in 
France,  he  made  several  desperate  efforts  to  gain 
fix>m  his  mother  some  token  of  her  maternal  heart, 
—  a  tear,  a  caress,  a  benediction,  or  I  know  not 
what  He  felt  the  need  of  something  of  this  sort  to 
be  his  support  on  his  journey,  —  perhaps  he  even 
divined  that  it  was  to  m  his  final  journey.  He  lost 
his  time  and  his  pains. 

Madame  de  Gardelux,  on  returning  to  the  world, 
let  the  world  find  an  entrance  to  her  without  much 
ado.  She  never  named  her  day  for  receptions,  but 
everybody  got  to  know  that  she  was  at  home  all  the 
week.  The  amiable  buzzing  of  worldly  gossip 
rendered  her  deaf  to  the  melancholy  Leopold.  She 
had  almost  loved  him  at  Neufch&tel ;  but  was  ice  at 
Paris.  The  world  had  got  her  back. 

The  morning  of  his  departure  the  unhappy  youth 
thought  he  had  come  upon  the  long-wished-for  op- 

Cortunity.  He  stole  lightly  into  her  boudoir,  where 
e  found  her,  back  to  Uie  door,  looking  at  his  like¬ 
ness.  At  last,  felt  he,  she  gives  me  some  share  of 
her  thought;  she  has  feelings  yet.  So  he  rushed, 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  cried  in  tears,  “  My 
dear  mother,  clara  me,  —  bless  me.  Do  let  me 
bear  away  some  affectionate  remembrance  of  you.” 

“  You  are  mad,”  she  cried.  “  Why  will  you 
frighten  any  one  so  ?  Get  up,  child ;  put  on  another 
lo«  !  You  make  me  sick,  —  nervous.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?  ” 

“  That  you  love  me,  mother.” 

“  I  love  you  as  much  as  it  is  proper  to  love  one’s 
family  in  the  world  we  live  in.  Remember,  we  are 
not  of  the  common  sort,  God  be  thanked.  I  don’t 
know  but  it  is  this  M.  Poulgas,  or  Pelgas,  who  has 
put  these  notions  into  your  head.  They  are  not 
presentable,  and  you  will  do  well  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Even  my  daughter,  by  contagion,  has  been  as  ridic¬ 
ulous  as  yourself.  You  are  no  fool.  You  can  bear 
yourself  well.  You  have  a  certain  degree  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  are  altogether  not  unlike  a  gentleman; 
but  all  such  qualities  as  I  would  not  be  unjust  to¬ 
wards  are  spoiled  by  a  sickly  sentimentality.  Now, 
beware.” 

Such  was  the  parting  in  store  for  him.  But  his 
little  sister  had  some  consolation  for  him.  She  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  railway-station,  with  her  gov¬ 
erness  ;  she  soothed  and  fondled  him ;  dried  his 
tears,  and  almost  softened  that  poignant  grief  which 
was  eating  into  his  very  heart.  Assuredly  Madame 
had  calumniated  her  daughter  in  thinking  she  had 
cured  her  of  this  precious  sentimentality.  The  two 
agreed  to  write  to  each  other  once  a  week.  H^lhne 
slipped  into  his  hand  a  golden  locket  with  a  likeness 
of  herself,  which  Madame  Herbelin  had  painted  for 
her.  I  marvelled  at  this  wonderful  miniature,  six 
months  with  him,  and  eighteen  without  him.  You 
shall  know  how. 

Finally,  when  the  bell  sounded  for  the  start,  she 
took  his  head  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  “  Yon  know 
my  commission,  —  don’t  forget  that.”  He  seemed 


to  grow  two  years  younger  at  this  specimen  of  un- 
sopnisticated  love,  and  replied,  smiling,  — 

“  Shall  that  project  hold  good  forever  ?  ” 

“  Forever  I” 

“  Then  comes  the  important  question,  —  blonde  or 
brunette  ?  ” 

“  As  you  please,  but  I  should  prefer  a  blonde. 
You  are  fooling  me !  ” 

“  Adieu.” 

“  HU  we  meet  I  ” 

[Continoed  in  the  next  Number.] 


THE  GAME  OF  CROQUET  AND  ITS  LAWS. 

In  London  Society  for  July,  1865,  it  was  stated 
that  the  time  had  wellnigh  arrived  for  taking  vig¬ 
orous  steps  to  settle  the  laws  of  croquet.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  Croquet  Committee  ^ould  be  got 
together,  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  rules  of  the 
game ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  existing  anarchy  and 
confusion,  there  should  be  one  recognized  code,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  same  position  in  the  croquet  world  as 
the  laws  of  the  Marylebone  Club  do  in  the  cricket 
world,  or  the  decisions  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  the 
racing  world. 

The  suggestion  was  easy  enough  to  propound; 
but  the  outset  difficulty  in  working  it  was  to  procure 
players  of  sufficient  authority  to  bind  those  beyond 
their  own  circle.  This  difficulty  has,  we  think,  been 
solved  by  the  editor  of  The  Field.  He  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  a  Committee  of  players,  to 
whom,  in  his  opinion,  the  task  of  composing  a  code 
of  laws  might  be  fitly  intrusted ;  and  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  was  laid  before 
the  public  in  April  last  The  code,  however,  was 
only  provisional.  In  a  leading  article,  discussion  on 
it  was  invited ;  and  thus  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
numbering  many  thousands,  was  in  fact  made  to 
participate  in  the  final  issue. 

Here,  then,  was  a  croquet  parliament,  large 
enough  in  all  conscience.  It  is  true  every  reader 
could  not  have  a  vote ;  but  careful  attention  was 
promised  to  all  communications ;  and  the  Committee 
virtually  bound  themselves  to  “  stand  or  fall”  —  this 
is  the  correct  parliamentary  phrase  —  by  the  verdict 
of  their  critics. 

In  consequence  of  the  correspondence  that  ensued, 
several  modifications  were  made  in  the  original  code ; 
and  the  amended  one  is  now  published  in  book 
form.* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  code  will  be  exten¬ 
sively  adopted.  It  must,  therefore,  interest  all  cro¬ 
quet  players  to  have  it  subjected  to  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination.  This  it  is  our  intention  to  do  in  the 
present  article.  But,  before  proceeding  to  that  part 
of  our  task,  we  have  a  few  genenkT  remarks  to 
make. 

'The  members  of  the  Committee  were  selected, 
firstly,  in  consequence  of  their  practical  knowledge 
of  the  game  of  croquet.  'That  the  views  of  these 
gentlemen  are  entitled  to  respect  will,  we  think,  be 
admitted  by  any  one  who  carefully  peruses  their 
prefatory  statement,  respecting  the  implements  used 
in  the  game,  the  modes  of  setting  out  the  ground, 
and  so  forth.  We  proceed  to  remark  on  some  of 
the  more  important  of  their  recommendations. 

In  their  opinion,  the  best  number  of  players  for 
general  purposes  is  four,  two  playing  against  two ; 
and  for  matches,  six.  Hie  game  of  ei^t  unques¬ 
tionably  takes  too  long  to  play.  Even  a  game  of 

*  Croquet :  its  Implementi  sud  Laws,  nonww  Cox,  316  Stranl. 
1866. 
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is  small,  and  especially  where  it  is  short,  as  the 
length  of  six  strings  (see  explanation  of  setting  out 
the  hoops,  p.  227)  suffices  in  the  place  of  ten. 

For  SIX  balls  a  capital  game  may  be  played  with 
only  four  hoops :  hoops  2  and  3  (see  last  diagram) 
being  taken  out,  and  a  hoop  placed  half-way  be¬ 
tween  them ;  the  same  with  noops  6  and  7 ;  so  that 
the  four  hoops  correspond  to  the  four  comers  of 
a  diamond.  And,  where  time  presses,  or  where 
others  are  waiting  to  play,  this  plan  is  well  adapted 
for  four  balls,  the  game  lasting  about  half  an  hour. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  reason  for  choice 
of  members  of  the  Committee.  In  the  second  place, 
then,  they  were  selected  on  account  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  given  much  attention  to  the  laws  of  sports  and 
pastimes.  This  consideration  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Drawing  up  a 
good  code  of  laws  is  a  most  difficult  literary  feat 
It  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  unusual  clearness  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  a  foresight  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  happen 
in  practice,  almost  superhuman.  It  consequently 
follows,  that  however  carefully  a  code  is  owned, 
cases  will  not  unfiequcntly  occur  which  are  but  im¬ 
perfectly  provided  for,  and  which  must  be  referred 
for  decision  to  some  player.  The  referee  should  be, 
if  possible,  a  person  of  clear  head  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  one  well  versed  in  the  principles  by 
which  decisions  should  be  guided.  If  he  happen 
to  be  a  good  lawyer,  so  much  the  better ;  for  cases 
often  arise  not  unworthy  a  lawyer’s  practised  acute¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  habit  which  his  profession  gives 
him  of  weighing  right  and  wrong. 

The  following  outline  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  principles  which  should  guide  decisions  may,  we 
fancy,  be  found  useful  by  many  who  are  called  on  to 
do  duty  as  umpires.  By  keeping  such  principles 
well  in  mind,  and  construing  the  laws  by  their 
light,  the  arbitrator  will  find  himself  materially 
assisted. 


vent  an  unfair  advantage  being  guned  by  any 
2.  There  should  be  a  penmty  for  all  erron  or 


profit ;  but  there  should  be  no  penalty  for  errors  by 
which  he  who  commits  them  cannot  possibly  gain  an 
advantage. 

S.  Penalties  should  be  proportioned,  as  nearly  « 
possible,  to  the  gain  which  might  ensue  if  the  offence 
were  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

4.  No  player  should  be  allowed  to  profit  by  hii 
own  blunders. 

5.  Each  case  must  be  judged,  not  by  the  intention 
of  the  player  interested,  but  by  that  which  might 
have  been  the  intention  of  a  person  disposed  to  avail 
himself  of  an  unfair  advanta^. 

6.  Where  two  or  more  players  are  in  fault,  it 
should  be  considered  with  whom  the  first  fault  lies, 
and  how  far  it  induced  or  invited  the  subsequent 
error  of  the  opponent. 

7.  Disputes  as  to  questions  of  fiict  (where  there  is 
no  umpire,  or  where  the  umpire  professes  himself 
unable  to  decide)  should  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
player,  he  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  reasonaUe 
doubt. 

8.  Questions  of  law  should  be  decided  liberally. 
'The  application  of  the  law  being  doubtful,  it  should 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter.  Nevertheless,  the  umpire  should  bear  in 
mind  the  extreme  general  inconvenience  of  a  lax 
interpretation  of  laws,  and  should  insist  on  the 
game  being  played  strictly. 

9.  Lastly,  there  are  in  all,  or  almost  all  games, 
leges  non  scriplce,  to  the  infraction  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  apply  a  penalty.  The 
only  remedy  for  infractions  of  these  is  to  cease  to 
play  with  persons  who  habitually  disregard  the 
established  etiquette  of  the  game. 

The  laws  of  the  croquet  Committee  are  very 
properly  preceded  by  definitions  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  game.  These  are  fortunately  few. 

The  term  in  order  is  well  understood  by  every 
croquet  player.  It  signifies  the  sequence  of  hoops, 
&c.,  which  have  to  be  run.  A  player  having  run 
No.  1,  must  take  No.  2  “  in  order,”  that  is,  if  he  takes 
No.  3,  or  any  other  hoop,  before  having  taken  No  2, 
he  gains  no  point  by  it  Of  course  the  game  is  won 
by  the  side  that  first  drives  all  their  balls  through  all 
the  hoops  “in  order,”  and  hits  all  the  sticks  “in 
order.” 

'The  terms  tn  play  and  in  hand  present  more  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  a  great  many  nice  points  turn  on  the 
question  whether  a  ball  is  ‘  in  play’  or  not,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  comprehend  precisely  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  and  they  are  by  no  means  easy  of  definition. 
We  quote  the  definition  of  the  Committee,  which  we 
think  veiT  clear. 

“  A  ball  is  ‘  in  play’  as  soon  as  it  has  run  the  first 
hoop.  It  continues  in  play  till  it  makes  a  roquet, 
when  it  is  ‘  in  hand.’  A  ball  *  in  hand  ’  must  take 
croquet,  and  can  score  no  point  until  it  has  done  sa 
Having  taken  croquet  it  is  again  ‘  in  play  ’ ;  but  it 
is  not  permitted  to  roquet  again  the  ball  or  balls  it 
has  croqueted  for  the  remainder  of  its  turn,  unless  it 
makes  another  point.  Having  made  another  point, 
it  is  ‘in  play’  again  to  all  the  balls  as  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  turn.” 

As  a  ball  is  either  “  in  hand”  or  “  in  play”  through¬ 
out  the  game,  the  privileges  and  disabilities  of  every 
ball  are,  or  m^  be,  affected  by  this  definition  at 
every  stroke.  It  is  very  important,  then,  to  consider 
this  definition  in  reladon  to  its  consequences.  Before 
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doing  this,  however,  we  must  distinctly  understand 
the  technical  words  which  occur  in  the  definition,  viz., 

«  run  a  hoop,”  “  roquet,”  “  take  croquet,”  “  point,” 
and  “  turn/ 

Running  a  hoop  means,  as  everybody  knows,  send¬ 
ing  a  ball  through  it  by  a  blow  of  the  mallet.  It 
must  be  run  “  in  order,"  and  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ball  must  go  through,  or  the 
hoop  is  not  “  run.”  If  the  ball  remains  under  the 
hoop,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ball  is  quite 
through,  the  question  is  decided  by  appljring  a 
gtrai^t-edge  behind  the  hoop,  the  hoop  being  of 
course  perpendicular.  If  the  straight-edge  (the 
handle  of  the  mallet  is  commonly  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose)  touches  the  ball,  the  hoop  is  not  “  run.” 

Roquet  is  made  by  the  striker  driving  his  own 
ball,  a  blow  of  the  mallet,  against  another  ball. 
If  he  M  “  in  play  ”  to  the  other  ball,  the  “  roquet  ” 
gives  him  the  privilege  of  a  croquet  off  the  hit 

People  frequently  confuse  between  roquet  and 
croquet,  evidently  not  understanding  what  a  roquet 
means.  We  constantly  hear  such  expressions  as 
“I  have  croqueted  your  ball,”  instead  of  “roqueted” 
it.  The  two  terms  “  roquet  ”  and  “  croquet  ”  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  in  the  player’s  mind,  and 
especially  m  the  arbitrator’s,  or  his  decisions  will  be 
Tuneless. 

Cromtet  is  taken  in  this  way.  The  striker  places 
his  ball  in  contact  with  the  one  roqueted,  and 
strikes  his  own  with  the  mallet.  After  the  croquet, 
the  striker  is  entitled  to  another  stroke. 

Croquet  may  be  taken  either  with  the  striker’s 
foot  fixed  firmly  on  his  own  ball  while  he  strikes, 
when  it  is  called  a  “  tight  ”  croquet,  or  without  the 
foot,  when  it  is  termed  a  “  loose  ’’  croquet. 

Loose  croquet  may  be  varied  in  several  ways. 
The  two  balls  may  be  placed  directly  behind  one  an¬ 
other,  so  that  they  and  the  long  axis  of  the  head  of 
the  mallet  are  in  the  same  straight  line  when  taking 
the  stroke.  This  is  “  loose  croquet  ”  proper.  The 
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BcUUve  position  of  balls  and  mallet  in  taking  loose  and  rolling 
croquet,  causing  ball  ot  balls  to  roll  In  directioo  oC  A. 

effect  of  a  quick,  sharp  stroke  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  cause  the  striker’s  ball  to  remain  almost 
stationary,  and  to  drive  the  other  forwards.  Where 
the  striker  wishes  to  keep  his  own  ball  perfectly  still, 
and  yet  not  to  take  tight  croquet,  he  may  accom- 
phsh  his  object  by  striking  his  own  ball  below  the 
centre,  the  effect  being  similar  to  that  of  putting  on 
sufficient  screw  to  stop  one’s  ball  when  playing  for 
a  “slick”  hazard  at  billiards.  At  croquet  this  is 
called  a  “  dead"  stroke.  Another  way  of  plajdng 
loose  croquet  is  to  roll  the  balls  on  together.  This 
is  called  “  rolling  croquet.”  In  making  this  stroke, 
the  balls  are  placed  directly  behind  each  other,  as 
before,  but  in  striking,  the  mallet  is  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  ball,  and  this  causes  the  two  balls  to  roll  on 
in  company.  Yet  another  way,  called  “  splitting 
croquet,”  is  to  plsMie  the  balls,  not  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  head  of  the 
mallet,  but  at  an  angle  to  it  This  causes  the  balls 
to  fly  in  opposite  directions,  or  to  split.  A  split¬ 
ting  croquet  may  be  taken  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  of  the  non-striker’s  ball.  On  some 
grounds  it  has  been  the  custom  not  to  insist  on  any 


movement  of  the  second  ball,  provided  the  two 
touch ;  and  hence  this  mode  of  taking  splitti^  cro¬ 
quet  has  received  the  name  of  “  taking  two  off”  It 


Belattve  position  of  balls  and  head  of  mallet  In  taking  splitting 
croqnet,  causing  balls  to  split  in  directions  of  B  and  0. 

is  still  disputed  whether  moving  the  second  ball 
should  be  compulsory  or  not  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  the  non-striker’s  ball  should  “  be  made 
to  move,  however  slightly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
captains  or  their  umpire."  This  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  practical  giving  up  of  the  moving.  The  striker 
will  always  contend  that  the  ball  did  move  “  very 
slightly  ” ;  and  surely  a  c^tsun  or  an  umpire,  who 
is  at  least  several  yara  of!,  cannot  be  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  an  opinion  as  the  player  who  is  close. 
The  umpire,  therefore  (for  of  course  the  captains 
never  agree  on  a  disputed  question  of  fact),  will, 
with  the  power  of  observing  only  at  a  distance,  have 
constantly  to  pit  his  eyesight  and  judgment  against 
that  of  the  striker.  If  he  is  severe,  disputes  and 
ill-feeling  will  often  arise ;  if  he  is  lenient,  the  rule 
as  it  at  present  stands  comes,  as  we  before  said,  to 
taking  “  two  off”  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the 
words,  that  is,  without  making  any  perceptible 
split. 

There  b  another  objection  to^  insistii^  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  that  b  only  just  visible,  and  that  b,  that  it 
leaves  to  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  or  players  if 
there  b  no  umpire,  that  which  might  be  settled  with 
equal  fairness  without  such  appeaL  Slight  move¬ 
ment  being  the  test  of  the  fairness  of  the  stroke, 
the  most  delicate  appreciation  of  a  motion  only  last¬ 
ing  a  second  will  be  required  in  eveiy  croquet  cap¬ 
tain  or  umpire.  The  adverse  captain  will  have  to 
judge  in  a  moment  of  excitement  whether  or  not  a 
ball  moved  “  however  slightly,”  and  the  umpire  will 
have  to  give  the  casting  vote.  This  b  a  strain  to 
which  we  should  not  like  to  subject  ourselves ;  but 
were  we  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  accept  the  poet  of 
umpire  in  a  cnmuet  match,  we  should  always  decide 
that  the  ball  did  move  to  our  “  satbfaction.” 

In  domestic  croquet,  where  there  is  no  umpire 
and  only  an  apology  for  a  capUun,  should  a  dispute 
arise  as  to  the  fact  of  moving,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  b  only  A’s  assertion  versus  B’s,  and 
that  the  player  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
in  accordance  with  general  principle  No.  8. 

To  return  to  the  definitions. 

A  point  is  made  on  (a)  running  a  hoop,  or  (6) 
hitting  a  stick,  or  (c)  running  a  cage,  each,  of  course, 
“  in  order.” 

We  have  already  stated  what  constitutes  “run¬ 
ning”  a  hoop.  A  stick  is  hit  when  the  striker’s 
ball  b  seen  to  move  it,  or  when  the  sound  of  the 
ball  gainst  it  b  heard.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  bail  should  be  placed  on  the  top  ol  the  stick, 
and  that  the  stick  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  hit 
unless  the  bail  falls.  But  in  practice  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  there  b  any  question  as  to  the  hit,  and 
a  bail  would  bo  a  complicadon.  It  b  a  question. 
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however,  whether  in  a  grand  match  bails  should 
be  used. 

A  cage  is  run  when  the  ball  has  passed  through  it 
in  any  direction.  Thus,  a  ball  entering  the  cage  at 
A  runs  it  if  it  emerges  at  B,  C,  or  D.  It  does 


B  C 


D 


not  matter  whether  the  ball  is  going  up  or  down 
the  ground,  whether  it  is  for  hoop  5  or  hoop  12  (see 
diagram  and  page  227,  last  cmumn),  it  may  al¬ 
ways  run  the  cage  in  any  direction.  If  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  ball  on  emerging  is  quite  through 
the  cage,  the  question  is  decide  by  a  straight-edge, 
as  in  tM  case  of  running  a  hoop. 

A  turn  is  simply  the  innings  of  any  one  player. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  definition  of  the  terms  “  in  hand  ”  and  “  in 

.  . 

A  ball  IS  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  has  made  a  roquet. 
It  takes  croquet,  after  which  it  is  in  hand  only  to 
the  ball  roqueted  for  the  remiunder  of  that  turn,  or 
until  it  has  made  another  point  K  it  roquets  an¬ 
other  ball,  it  similarly  remains  in  hand  to  it  after  the 
croquet,  and  so  on.  It  follows  from  this  that  croquet 
can  only  be  taken  once  in  each  turn  from  each  ball, 
unless  another  point  is  made.  A  second  roquet 
may  be  made  on  a  ball  previously  roqueted  without 
a  point  being  made  in  the  interval,  as,  for  instance, 
for  the  puipose  of  driving  away,  cannoning,  &c. ; 
but  such  roquet  docs  not  entitle  to  a  croquet,  as  the 
striker  is  in  hand  to  the  ball  roqueted.  Tue  striker’s 
turn  ends  there,  unless  by  the  same  stroke  he  makes 
a  point,  or  roquets  another  ball  to  which  he  b 

in  play.”  In  uis  case  he  can  go  on  with  his  turn, 
the  roquet  of  the  ball  to  which  m  is  in  hand  being 
of  no  more  advantage  or  disadvantage  than  hitting 
a  stick  or  a  stone  that  might  hiqipen  to  lie  on  the 
grass. 

Now  for  an  illustration  or  two.  A  ball  that  has 
not  run  the  first  hoop  makes  a  roquet  on  a  ball 
lying  in  its  way,  and  then  by  the  same  stroke 
runs  the  hoop.  What  is  the  law  ?  Decision.  —  The 
striker’s  ball  is  not  “  in  play  ”  until  it  has  run  the 
first  hoop ;  consequently,  before  running  the  hoop,  a 
roquet  on  another  ball  is  null  and  void.  It  no  more 
affects  the  striker’s  ball  than  if  it  had  hit  a  stone  or 
a  lump  of  dirt 

Take  another  case.  The  striker  roquets  first  one 
ball  and  then  another  by  the  same  stroke,  as  in  can¬ 
noning  at  billiards.  To  what  is  he.entitled  ?  Mere¬ 
ly  to  one  croquet  which  must  be  taken  off  the  ball 
first  hit  When  he  hits  the  second  ball  be  is  “in 
hand,”  and  the  second  roquet  is  therefore  null  and 
void. 

A  little  difficulty  sometimes  arises  when  a  cannon 
is  made  on  two  balls  that  are  close  together,  in 
deciding  which  ball  was  hit  first  If  there  Is  any 
reasonable  doubt,  the  striker  has  his  choice  for 
the  croquet 

As  a  third  case,  suppose  the  striker  finds  his  ball 
touching  another  when  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  play. 
It  is  clear  that  he  may  hit  his  own,  bard  or  soft,  and, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  has  roqueted  the  ball 
he  was  touching.  He  must  next  take  croquet  off  it 


A  fourth  case.  A  rover  (i.  e.  a  ball  that  has  run 
all  its  hoops)  roquets  a  ball  to  which  it  is  “  In  play,” 
and  then  cannons  on  to  the  winning  stick,  b  the 
rover  dead  ?  Decision.  —  No.  After  the  roquet, 
the  striker’s  ball  is  “in  hand,”  and  can  make  no 
point  until  it  has  taken  croquet 

Lastly,  for  a  more  difiicult  illustration,  the  illos- 
tration  teing  of  a  point  that  often  occurs.  The 
striker’s  ball  fA)  goes  through  a  hoop  (B  B),  and  at 
the  same  stroke  roquets  a  mill  C,  which  u  lying  on 
the  far  side  of  the  hoop. 


B 


0- 
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A,  itrlker’s  ball,  plaoed  for  its  hoop ;  B  B,  “  in  order.” 


To  what  score  Is  A  entitled  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the^e  two  principles  :  —  First,  that  a  ball  has  not 
“  run  ”  its  hoop  until  it  is  wholly  through.  Second, 
that  a  ball  is  “  in  hand  ”  the  instant  it  m^es  a  roquet. 

If,  then,  in  this  case,  the  ball  A  is  driven  in  the 
direction  D,  so  as  just  to  roquet  C,  on  its  extreme 
edge,  it  is  clear  that  A  would  be  entirely  through 
the  hoop  at  the  moment  of  the  roquet  A  would 
therefore  have  run  its  hoop,  and  would  also  after¬ 
wards  have  roqueted  C.  It  would  therefore  count 
the  hoop,  and  be  entitled,  in  addirion,  to  take  cro¬ 
quet  from  the  ball  C. 

But  if  A  were  driven  against  C,  in  the  direction 
E,  so  as  to  hit  C  nearly  or  quite  full,  and  were  then 
to  roll  on  through  the  hoop,  the  case  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  would  not  be  entitled  to  count  the  hoop, 
for  at  the  moment  of  the  roquet  it  would  only  be 
partly  through,  and  when  it  aftenvards  rolled 
through,  would  be  “  in  hand,”  and  a  ball  in  hand 
can  score  no  point  It  would,  however,  be  entitled 
to  count  the  roquet,  if  “  in  play  ”  to  C  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  stroke.  If  desirous  of  running 
the  hoop,  A  would  have  to  take  “  two  off,”  and  if 
placed  for  its  hoop  by  the  first  stroke,  could  run  it 
on  the  second,  when,  having  made  a  point,  it  would 
agmn  be  “  in  play  ”  to  C,  and  could  roquet  it  again 
and  take  croquet  off  it 

It  is  obvious  that  between  the  directions  D  and  £ 
many  lines  could  be  drawn  at  which  it  would  be 
doubtful  whether  A  was  wholly  through  or  not  at 
the  time  of  the  roquet  If  the  question  of  fact  is 
disputed,  the  striker  should  have  roe  benefit  of  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  themselves.  But  we 
have  said  so  much  by  anUcipatlon  with  regard  to 
them  that  we  shall  pass  them  through  very  rapidly. 
One  recommendation  of  the  laws  under  review  is, 
that  they  are  clearer,  fewer,  and  shorter  than  any 
other  published  set. 

First,  the  rotation  of  play  has  to  be  decided  on, 
the  captain  of  each  side  allotting  the  colors  as  he 
pleases. 

The  first  stroke  is  made  by  placing  the  ball  any¬ 
where  not  exceeding  one  mallet’s  length  from  the 
starting-stick,  and  striking  it  towards  the  first  hoop. 
If  this  point  is  made,  the  player  is  entitled  to  an¬ 
other  stroke.  If  he  fails  to  run  the  first  hoop  (and 
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thi*  is  the  fom  annorum  of  unskilful  players,  and 
often  if  not  run),  his  ball  is  taken  off  the  ground  till 
its  next  turn  comes  round. 

Some  players  object  to  taking  up  the  ball.  They 
think  it  a  premium  on  bad  play,  and  would  like  the 
ball  to  remain  where  it  rolled.  We  think,  however, 
the  rule  is  best  as  here  mven.  For  were  it  other¬ 
wise  the  first  player,  if  Wilful,  might  play  to  lay  his 
ball  just  in  front  of  the  first  hoop,  and  so  effectually 
hlocx  it  for  the  next  player,  which  would  give  the 
tint  an  unnecessary  advantage.  And  a  bad  player 
might  do  the  same  by  chance,  and  so  gain  a  benefit 
b;^is  own  stupiditpr. 

The  striker  having  run  a  hoop,  has  the  privilege 
of  continuing  his  turn,  so  long  as  he  succeeds  in 
making  a  point  in  order,  or  a  roquet  on  a  ball  in 
play.  Having  made  roquet,  he  must  next  take  cro¬ 
quet,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  another  stroke. 

A  question  might  arise  out  of  this  rule  in  the  case 
of  a  rover  roqueted  against  the  winning  stick.  Of 
course  the  striker  cannot  take  croquet,  as  the  rover 
is  dead.  But  is  he  entitled  to  another  stroke  ? 
The  Committee  have  ruled  that  he  is  not,  and  we 
believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  it  as  their  reason, 
that  in  most  cases  the  roquet  of  the  rover  against 
the  stick  is  due  more  to  luck  than  to  skill.  Putting 
the  rover  out  is  of  itself  a  great  advantage,  and  the 
striker  has  no  claim  to  a  special  exception  to  the 
rule  that  after  a  roquet  he  must  take  croquet  before 
his  next  stroke.  In  furtherance  of  this  view  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that,  knowing  the  law,  the  striker  would,  if  the 
halls  were  close  together,  play  to  avoid  roqueting  the 
rover  against  the  stick  wnen  he  would  be  entitled  to 
croquet  the  rover  against  the  stick  if  he  pleased,  and 
to  another  stroke.  In  practice,  therefore,  it  would 
only  happen  that  the  rover  is  roqueted  against  the 
stick  hr  a  fiuky  stroke  from  a  distance. 

A  ball  driven  through  its  hoop  or  cage  or  against 
its  stick  “  in  order  ”  by  the  antagonists  counts  that 
point,  and  at  its  next  turn  is  “  in  order  ”  for  the 
next  point,  just  as  though  the  player  had  made  the 
previous  one  by  his  own  play.  A  case  might  arise 
out  of  this  of  a  ball  driven  through  by  a  b^l  which 
is  not  in  play  to  it.  Thus :  A  has  been  croqueted 
by  B,  after  which  B,  not  having  made  a  point  mean¬ 
while,  drives  A  through  its  hoop  “  in  order.”  B  is 
in  hand  to  A.  Does  A  count  the  hoop  ?  Decision  : 
Yes ;  B  is  in  hand  to  A,  but  A  is  not  in  hand  to  B. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  a  ball  which 
rolls  through  its  hoop  and  then  rolls  back  should  be 
entitled  to  the  hoop  or  not,  some  maintaining  the 
principle  that  the  moment  the  whole  ball  has  been 
through,  the  hoop  is  run ;  others,  that  the  decision 
of  the  entire  going  through  is  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  that  it  is  much  simpler  to  judge  the 
runniM  by  the  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  ball. 
The  Committee  prefer  the  principle  that  going 
through  is  going  through,  but  they  lay  down  that 
the  running  must  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  captains  or  of  the  umpire. 

The  principle  that  the  whole  of  a  ball  must  go 
through  to  constitute  a  run,  comes  out  ^ain  in  the 
following.  A  ball  driven  back  through  its  hoop  “  in 
order  ”  the  reverse  way  to  which  it  is  going,  and 
resting  under  the  hoop,  is  not  through  if  a  straight¬ 
edge  applied  in  front  of  the  hoop  touches  the  Imll ; 
consequently,  under  these  circumstances,  the  striker 
at  his  next  turn  cannot  run  the  hoop  by  hitting  the 
ball  through  it  the  right  way,  the  reason  being  that 
the  whole  of  the  ball  has  not  been  through  the  hoop 
in  the  right  direction,  but  only  that  portion  of  it 
which  went  through  in  the  wrong  direction. 


We  now  come  to  the  moet  important  law  of  the 
lot.  It  is  that  the  course  of  the  mallet  in  striking 
must  be  across  the  body  from  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left.  This  regulation  is  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  front  stroke.  Either  one  or  both 
hands  may  be  used,  but  the  nearest  to  the  head  of 
the  mallet  must  be  eighteen  inches  at  least  from  it. 
When  the  mallet  is  held  in  this  way,  and  its  course 
in  striking  is  across  the  body  (i.  e.  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  long  axis  of  the  player’s  feet), 
the  abominable  practice  of  “  spooning  ”  is  almost 
impossible. 

If  a  ball  is  not  fairly  hit,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  is  pushed  or  spooned,  and  if  the  regulations 
of  the  law  just  quoted  are  not  complied  with,  all 
benefit  from  the  stroke  is  lost:  the  ball  is  to  be 
replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adverse  captain, 
and  the  player  loses  his  turn. 

In  domestic  play,  where  there  is  no  umpire,  it 
will  be  difllcult  to  enforce  this  penalty.  The  fact  is, 
every  one  knows  what  is  spooning,  and  what  is  not; 
and  where  players  will  not  make  their  strokes  fairly, 
the  only  remedy  is  the  one  pointed  out  in  general 
principle  No.  9. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  it  is  or  is  not  advisable  to  permit 
spooning ;  but  we  may  express  our  strong  conviction 
that  our  spooning  days  are  over,  and  that  all  really 
scientific  players  have  adopted,  or  will  erelong 
adopt,  the  stroke  across  the  body,  which,  on  the 
lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  is  in  common  par¬ 
lance  designated  the  side  stroke. 

Strokes  must  be  given  with  the  end  of  the  head 
of  the  mallet,  and  not  with  the  side.  If  a  wire  is  in 
the  way,  so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  mallet’s 
head  cannot  be  got  down  to  strike  the  ball  in  the 
desired  direction,  the  striker  must  be  contented 
either  to  play  in  some  other  direction  or  to  make  a 
cramped  stroke. 

Balls  struck  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ground 
must  be  at  once  replaced  half  a  mallet’s  length  with¬ 
in  the  edge,  measured  from  the  spot  where  they 
went  off,  at  right  angles  to  the  margin. 

The  only  d^atable  point  here  is  whether  the  half¬ 
mallet’s  length  should  be  measured  from  the  point 
where  the  ball  went  off,  or  from  the  point  nearest 
the  margin  from  where  it  stopped.  The  rule  given 
above  seems  to  us  the  correct  one,  as  after  a  ball 
has  left  the  boundary  it  is  out  of  the  game  till  re¬ 
placed,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  into  account 
what  it  does  or  where  it  rolls. 

Players,  on  being  appealed  to,  are  bound  to  de¬ 
clare  which  is  their  next  point  in  order ;  and  on 
this  ground,  that  croquet  is  not  a  game  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  render  the  scor¬ 
ing  as  little  burdensome  as  possible.  Clips  and  in¬ 
dicators  are  sometimes  used,  but  our  experience, 
like  that  of  the  Committee,  is,  that  they  are  “  more 
plague  than  profit.” 

As  regards  the  penalties  for  various  offences,  the 
one  most  open  to  argument  is  that  respecting  the 
slipping  of  the  ball  from  under  the  foot  when  twng 
tight  croquet.  According  to  the  laws  before  us,  the 
player  who  allows  his  ball  to  slip  loses  his  next 
stroke,  i.  e.  the  remainder  of  his  turn.  The  reason 
for  this  law  is,  that  in  taking  tight  croquet  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  send  the  croqueted  ball  as  far  as  possible, 
and  that  privilege,  it  is  considered,  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  only  on  condition  that  the  striker’s  ball  is  held 
firmly ;  that,  in  fact,  he  shall  not  have  the  double 
advant^e  of  sending  his  adversary  miles  away,  and 
of  allowing  his  own  ball  to  slip  a  short  distance.  On 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  it  b  a  presumable 
disadvantage  to  the  player  to  slip  his  ball,  as  he  has 
the  option  of  loose  croquet,  and  the  fact  of  his  electing 
to  taae  tight  croquet  shows  that  he  considers  it  his 
best  game  to  remain  where  he  is.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  as  the  Committee  have 
decided  to  retsun  the  penalty,  we  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  that  their  view  will  to  indorsed  by 
the  public. 

There  is  a  point  connected  with  this  penalty  that 
should,  we  think,  be  legislated  for  in  a  note.  It  is 
this.  Supply  a  rover,  in  taking  tight  croquet,  slips 
his  ball  against  the  winning  stick,  is  he  “  dead  ”  ? 
We  should  decide  that  he  is,  on  the  ground  that  he 
cannot  claim  exemption  from  a  penalty  which  ac¬ 
crued  in  consequence  of  an  illegal  act.  If  he  rolls 
against  the  winning  stick  by  his  own  irregular  act, 
we  think  he  should  suffer  for  it. 

If  a  ball  while  rolling  is  touched  or  stopped  by 
the  player  or  his  side,  the  player  ceases  to  play  for 
that  turn.  If  by  the  other  side,  the  striker  may  at 
his  option  take  his  stroke  again,  or,  if  entitle<l  to 
another  stroke,  may  proceed  with  the  balls  left 
where  they  stopped. 

If  the  striker  croouets  a  ball  which  he  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  croquet,  he  loses  the  remainder  of  his  turn, 
and  the  ball  or  balls  moved  are  to  be  replaced.  If 
the  error  is  not  discovered  before  the  player  has 
made  his  next  stroke,  the  croquet  is  valid,  and  the 
player  continues  his  turn  as  though  no  error  had 
oeen  committed.  Similarly,  if  the  striker,  while  in 
the  act  of  striking,  hits  a  ball  other  than  his  own, 
he  loses  the  remainder  of  his  turn,  and  the  ball  im¬ 
properly  hit  is  to  be  replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  adverse  captain. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Committee,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  this  is  a  double  penalty,  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  adversary  the  option 
of  replacing  the  balls,  and  of  allowing  the  striker 
to  play  the  stroke  again,  or  of  compelling  him  to 
lose  the  remainder  of  his  turn,  the  balb  being  left 
as  moved. 

If  a  player  makes  a  second  hit  (as,  e.  g.  seeing  that 
the  first  is  not  hard  enough)  he  loses  his  turn,  and 
the  balls  are  to  be  replaced. 

Playing  out  of  turn  with  the  right  or  wrong  ball 
loses  all  benefit  from  any  point  or  points  made  in  the 
turn  played  in  error,  and  the  balls  hit  are  to  be  left 
where  they  are,  or  are  to  be  replaced  where  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  turn,  at  the 
option  of  the  adverse  captain,  and  the  person  who 
ought  to  have  played  takes  the  turn,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  no  error  been  made.  If  the  mistake 
is  not  discovered  till  after  the  next  striker,  either  in 
or  out  of  turn,  has  played  his  first  stroke,  all  strokes 
made  in  error  must  to  allowed  to  stand  and  to 
count,  and  the  rotation  proceeds  from  the  striker 
who  is  playing.  In  this  case,  if  the  previous  striker 
had  used  the  wrong  ball,  his  ball  and  the  one 
he  played  with  are  to  be  transposed,  and  the  points 
made  oy  the  previous  striker  count  to  his  ball. 

If  a  player  in  hb  proper  turn  plays  with  the 
wrong  ball,  he  loses  his  turn  and  all  TOnefit  from  the 
stroke,  and  the  ball  or  balb  moved  are  to  be  re¬ 
placed  ;  but  if  he  has  made  a  second  stroke  before 
the  error  b  discovered,  his  strokes  are  valid,  and  he 
continues  to  play  with  the  wrong  ball  for  the 
remainder  of  tnat  turn.  At  its  condusion  the  strik¬ 
er’s  proper  ball  and  the  one  he  played  with  are 
to  be  transposed,  and  in  their  next  turns  the  players 
pl^  in  rotation  with  their  right  balb. 

If  a  ball  b  moved  in  taking  aim  it  should  in 


strictness  (e.  g.  in  a  match)  count  as  a  stroke ;  but 
in  ordinary  may  it  is  suflScient  to  let  the  ball  be 
replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adverse  capttun. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  laws  of  croquet.  We 
think  the  Committee  deserve  the  hearty  thanks 
of  all  croquet  lovers;  and  though  on  some  minor 
points  we  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  them, 
nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
their  rules  universally  recognized. 

GETTING  AWAY  FROM  LEIPZIG. 

“  The  Prussians  are  coming !  the  Prussians  are 
coming !  ”  Such  was  the  cry  that  for  some  time 
past  reverberated  in  the  ears  of  us  English  in  Leip¬ 
zig.  Nous  autres,  as  the  French  have  it.  There 
was  a  lull  during  the  holding  of  the  conference; 
that  b,  during  the  period  when  the  conference  ought 
to  have  been  held ;  but  for  weeks  before  it,  and  for 
the  short  interval  of  peace  succeeding  it^  the  antici¬ 
patory  cry  never  ceased.  Then  came  the  fake 
alarms,  numbers  of  them,  that  the  Prussians  had 
arrived,  throwing  the  hitherto  flourishing  town  into 
consternation,  and  its  inhabitants  into  a  fever  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  One  morning  a  rumor  arose,  and  spre^ 
everywhere  as  with  a  lightning  flash,  —  the  wicked 
Prussians  had  come;  a  whole  battalion  of  them; 
they  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  Magdeburg 
Bahnhof  —  or  railway  station  —  demanding  the  keys 
of  Leipzig.  Some  of  the  enraged  natives  had  offered 
resistance  in  their  humiliation,  and  the  result  was 
a  pitched  battle,  going  on  then,  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  either  side  uncertain.  Workmen  for¬ 
sook  their  shops,  clerks  their  counting-house  stools, 
—  which  stools  are  made  on  the  principle  of  our 
music-stoob,  and  go  up  and  down  at  will,  —  inhabi¬ 
tants  generally  their  houses,  and  rushed  up  to  the 
station,  to  find  the  rumor  a  Saxon  canard,  and  to  be 
greeted  with  an  amazed  stare  from  the  unconscious 
railway  officiab,  who  wondered  what  the  commotion 
could  mean,  —  a  commotion  that  was  welcomed  for 
a  change,  for  a  suspension  of  railway  traffic  some¬ 
where  else  was  rendering  these  officials  gentlemen 
for  the  moment :  trains  were  stopped,  nothing  was 
arriving,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  and  they 
took  their  ease  on  the  platform  all  day,  pipe  in 
mouth,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  speculate  on  what 
would  be  the  next  move. 

The  following  morning  Leipzig  was  greeted  with 
another  alarm.  Thousands  of  Uie  enemy  had  ar¬ 
rived,  had  stolen  a  march  on  the  unsuspicious  town 
while  she  slept,  and  taken  crafty  possession.  Out 
we  rushed,  slenderly'  clad,  and  found  a  practical  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  boy’s  story,  “  Our  cat  and  an¬ 
other.”  Five  Prussians  had  come  into  the  town  in 
the  night,  had  reconnoitred  a  little,  and  as  quietly 
left  it  again.  All  these  false  rumors,  and  there  were 
many,  weakened  the  effect  of  the  true  one.  It  was 
the  old  fable  of  the  shepherd-boy  and  the  wolf.  When 
the  Prussians  were  really  on  the  town,  no  one  be¬ 
lieved  it  until  the  sound  of  their  music  (drums  and 
shrill  whistles)  and  the  tramp  of  their  march  fell  on 
the  supine  ear.  Then  did  our  brave  hearts  beat 
faster ;  and  the  “  Frauen,”  making  a  merit  of  neces¬ 
sity,  sallied  forth  with  inward  groaning  and  lamen¬ 
tation  to  buy  blankets  for  the  soldiers  that  would  be 
quartered  on  them.  “  Tlie  poor  Prussians  !  ”  cried 
they,  alive  to  the  expediency  of  meeting  the  enemy 
with  a  welcome,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  blankets 
sundry  revengeful  pokes  ;  “  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
them  comfortable  it  we  can.”  One  dealer  of  blank¬ 
ets  took  leave  of  all  his  stock,  to  the  extent  of  two 
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thousand  thalers,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
fortune  nearly  took  leave  of  his  senses  with  tEem. 
And  so  the  Prussians  came  in  to  the  tune  of  their 
music,  and  reigned  in  Leipzig.  I  wish  some  of  you 
had  been  there  only  to  hear  this  music ;  you ’d  never 
have  forgotten  it.  It  was  quite  horrible  to  Leipzig, 
with  its  taste  for  sweet  sounds  and  correct  harmony. 
The  whistles  are  terribly  shrill,  the  drums  harsh ; 
those  bagpipes,  of  which  our  l^otch  neighbors  are  so 
proud,  are  melody  in  comparison.  “  ^hrecklich  I  ” 
cried  the  indignant  frauen,  their  cheeks  and  ears 
alike  flushing  crimson ;  “  Schrecklich  !  ”  and  closed 
their  windows  with  a  bang.  “  K  the  Prussians  must 
take  possession  of  us,”  cried  one  to  me,  “  they  might 
at  least  not  outrage  our  ears  with  thal.”  Music 
and  Prussians,  we  Ead  to  put  up  with  all ;  and  the 
town  keys  were  delivered  out  of  his  faithful  and 
long  keeping  by  the  respected  Biirgermeister. 

^d  there  we  were,  under  Prussian  rule.  I  must 
gay  they  treated  us  well,  with  kindness  and  courtesy, 
as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do.  Better  than  we 
treated  them  —  if  staring  may  be  counted  amidst 
maltreatment.  They  took  possession  of  the  difierent 
government  offices,  posting  sentinels ;  the  one  on 

Bird  before  the  general  post-office  being  particu- 
y  conspicuous.  From  daylight  till  dawn  this 
sentinel  was  the  attraction  of  a  gaping  crowd.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  natives  were  assembled  contin¬ 
ually  around  him,  at  a  safe  distance  at  first,  gazing 
at  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  animal  from  some 
foreign  countrjr,  great  in  zoology.  The  unhappy 
sentinel  did  his  best  to  comport  himself  naturally 
and  unconsciously  under  the  gaze  of  the  audience, 
but  did  not  succeed ;  scowling  fiercely  and  grinning 
amiably  by  turns,  and  occasionally  making  faces, 
fixing  his  eyes  and  dropping  his  jaw.  It  was  of  no 
use :  the  gazers  onl^  stared  the  more  at  the  Prussian 
man  and  the  Prussian  uniform ;  and  when  they  had 
taken  their  fill,  were  replaced  by  other  gazers ;  and 
so  the  day  went  on.  Some  bolder  than  the  rest 
would  creep  up  and  walk  round  him,  and  touch  his 
coat,  and  venture  a  timid  finger  on  his  musket ;  all 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  preparing  for  a  spring, 
should  such  retreat  be  necessary,  just  as  a  boy 
touches  a  tiger  through  the  bars  of  his  cage.  Once 
the  sentinel  took  ac^antage  of  their  temerity  and 
timidity :  he  shot  out  the  point  of  his  bayonet  sud¬ 
denly  upon  them,  and  the  terrified  crowd  turned 
tml  and  flew  off  with  a  yell,  rushing  pell-mell  into 
the  scaffolding  of  the  new  Stadt-theatre.  A  while 
given  to  the  gathering  of  assurance,  and  they  filed 
off  one  by  one,  rather  humbly,  taking  any  direction 
except  that  of  the  general  post-office.  This  success¬ 
ful  thrust  was  not  tried  a  second  time  (we  thought 
the  sentinel  might  have  received  an  admonition  on 
the  point),  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  gradually 
gathered  ^!iin,  and  resumed  their  inspection  in 
triumph.  lEe  clothes  were  the  attraction,  no  doubt, 
not  the  man  ;  for  many  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  had 
but  recently  been  peaceable  citizens  of  this  same 
town  of  Leipzig. 

Ah  I  one's  heart  bled  for  them !  Summoned  away 
from  their  occupations,  some  from  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  will  ye,  nill  ye !  a  cruel 
blow.  To  see  a  wife  clinging  to  a  husband  who,  in 
the  chances  of  war,  she  might  never  see  again ;  to 
see  some  of  the  men  stealing  away  without  even 
wishing  their  friends,  wives,  sweethearts  good  by, 
lest  courage  and  manly  fortitude  broke  down,  was 
almost  enough  to  make  one  cry  out,  “  Let  those  who 
cause  these  poor,  unoffending  men  to  take  to  the 
sword,  perish  by  the  sword !  ”  One  day,  going  to 


the  Sopkien-Bad  for  my  usual  douche,  I  missed  a 
well-known  face.  It  was  that  of  one  of  the  attend¬ 
ants;  a  fiur  young  man,  with  quiet  manners,  pale 
face,  and  mild  blue  e^es,  who  hiM  won  upon  people 
by  his  civil  and  ojjiliging  ways.  His  fellow-assistant 
came  up  to  me  with  a  sad  face. 

“  I  am  alone,”  was  his  greeting. 

“  Alone  1  ”  I  returned ;  “  where  is  Johann  ?  ” 

“  Gone,”  was  the  brief  answer. 

“  Gone !  gone  where  ?  ” 

“  Gone  to  be  a  soldier,  mein  Herr.  He  was  a 
Prussian,  and  they  have  taken  him.” 

It  was  sufficient  explanation,  but  I  was  very 
sorry. 

“  Did  he  go  willingly  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Nay,”  replied  the  man,  shaking  his  head,  “  that 
he  did  not.  He  had  been  here  a  long  time,  and 
should  he  ever  return  to  Leipzig,  his  occupation  will 
be  lost  to  him.” 

“What  will  he  do  then,  in  that  case ?  ” 

“  What  he  can ;  here  his  place  will  be  filled  up 
to-morrow ;  if  the  new  one  gives  satisfaction  he  will 
remain.”  It  was  but  one  case  out  of  many.  Johann 
was,  I  am  convinced,  anything  but  fitted  for  long 
marches  under  a  burning  sun.  If  neither  killed  nor 
wounded  in  battle,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  come 
back  to  his  old  resting-place  out  of  health,  requiring 
months  perhaps  to  re-establish  it.  Who  is  to  keep 
him? 

After  this,  the  town  became  very  unsettled ;  worse 
than  it  had  been,  which  need  not  be ;  more  warlike 
in  its  appearance,  with  fresh  detachments  of  Prus¬ 
sians  marching  in  or  out  of  it  Of  an  evening  the 
Promenade  was  filled  with  blue-coats,  sauntering 
leisurely,  smoking  pipes,  singing  songs,  making  love 
to  the  smiling  handmaidens  of  the  place.  The  scene 
would  be  lively;  the  inhabitants,  obliged  to  sally 
forth  for  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  filled  up  the  spaces  and 
benches  left  vacant  by  the  soldiers,  showing  stiffened 
backs  and  noses  elevated,  and  glancing  askance  at 
these  intruders :  who,  however  peacefin,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  eyesores  to  the  fmthful  Saxons. 
“  Ein  glass  kohlensaures  Wasser,”  would  cry  a 
parched  civilian !  but  half  a  dozen  Prussians,  step¬ 
ping  up,  would  take  possession  of  Mamzelle  and  the 
Trink-Halle;  and  the  indignant  civilian  would  stride 
off  to  the  Bettel-Brunnen,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and 
his  rage,  with  a  draught  of  cold  water  fresh  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  How  much  better  they  man¬ 
age  these  things  in  Germany  than  in  England !  At 
Leipzig,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  stands  a  small, 
neatly-oonstructed  edifice,  half  booth,  half  shop, 
where,  for  the  sum  of  a  half-groschen  (ten  gros- 
chens  go  to  a  shilling),  you  may  have  a  glass  of 
almost  any  refreshing  dnnk  you  please,  spirituous 
liquors  excepted.  This  small  erection  is  termed  a 
Trink-Halle,  and  it  is  indeed  not  only  a  boon  to  the 
town,  but  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  owner, 
or  company,  as  the  case  may  be. 

But  excitement  partially  calmed  down,  and  we 
got  accustomed  to  the  Prussians ;  had  to  do  it,  for 
they  continued  to  come  in ;  the  result,  more  quar- 
tenngs.  On  Saturday  night,  the  23d  of  June,  1  was 
returning  from  the  Rosenthal,  with  a  couple  of  Ger¬ 
man  friends,  about  eleven  o’clock,  when,  before  quit¬ 
ting  the  quiet  pleasant  wood  for  the  town,  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night  was  broken  upon  bv  what  I  thought 
to  be  the  sound  of  a  train,  what  my  friends  took  to  be 
the  sound  of  drums.  We  were  both  right :  the  noise 
of  the  puffing  engine  ceased,  giving  place  to  that 
martial  whisuing,  shrill  and  ddectable,  and  to  the 
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increased  sound  of  the  drums.  “More  Prussians!” 
we  simultaneously  exclaimed,  and  started  off  with 
quickened  steps  towards  the  Eterliner  Bahnhof.  from 
which  station  the  sound  seemed  to  come.  There 
they  were !  a  large  body  of  them  j  and  my  compan¬ 
ions  received  many  a  nod  of  recognition  from  ac¬ 
quaintances,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  pos¬ 
sessed  their  homes,  their  daily  occupation,  their 
world,  in  Leipzig.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  interesting 
and  imposing ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  aTOminable  mu¬ 
sic,  we  felt  inclined  to  shoulder  a  musket  also,  join 
their  ranks,  and  go  to  seek  death  and  glorv  upon  the 
battle-field.  The  soldiers  ilisappeared;  their  meas¬ 
ured  tramp  died  away  in  the  distance;  and  with 
it  died  our  martial  ardor,  leaving  not  a  wreck 
behind,  like  Shakespeare’s  baseless  fabric  of  a  vis¬ 
ion. 

But  unhappily  the  war  will  leave  many  a  wreck 
behind  it  Will  ?  ay,  has  left  such  already.  Mas¬ 
ters  and  men  will  alike  fall.  Said  a  publisher  to 
me,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  England  and  in 
Germany  for  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity :  “  We 
have  orders,  but  we  cannot  execute  them ;  we  send 
them  forth,  but  they  lie  waiting  at  the  stations.” 
Said  another :  “  Let  us  pray  that  it  may  please  Al¬ 
mighty  God  to  turn  from  us  the  evils  that  are  draw¬ 
ing  nigh.  We  are  now  eating  the  fruits  and  profits 
of  fifty  years’  industry,  and  it  is  very  hard.”  Hard, 
indeed !  My  heart  bleeds  for  them  all.  Some  will 
weather  the  storm ;  they  have  riches  enough  and  to 
spare ;  but  many  as  worthy  and  deserving  as  those 
above  will  fall,  perhaps  to  rise  no  more,  because  they 
have  not  a  capital  to  draw  upon.  A  lai^  number 
of  workmen  have,  for  some  time,  been  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  at  every  moment  would  come  a  ring  at  the 
door, — a  workman  begging  for  bread.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  feared  almost  dail^  that  a  riot  would  break 
out,  placing  the  town  in  jeopardy. 

“  What  if  the  war  should  come  here !  ”  cried  the 
ladies;  “we  should  be  starved  out.”  One  person 
has  set  the  town  a  noble  example.  He  would  not 
discharge  his  workmen,  though  no  work  was  going 
on,  and  each  day  brought  him  a  dead  loss.  But 
that  could  not  go  on  forever.  At  length  he  called 
his  men  together,  told  them  he  must  discharge  them 
from  work,  but  that  he  would  keep  them  on  at  half 
wages  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  These  are 
noble  acts,  which  bring  with  them  their  own  recom¬ 
pense.  Indeed,  it  is  no  slight  trouble  that  is  falling 
on  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  and  they  feel  it 
acutely.  Having  enjoyed  peace  for  so  many  years, 
and  flourished  and  borne  a  high  name,  they  now 
find  themselves  on  the  road  to  possible  ruin,  and  can 
only  hope  that  a  merciful  Providence  will  avert  the 
calamities  threatened.  “  Shall  you  take  your  usual 
holiday  this  year  V  ”  I  asked  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  was  studying  harmony,  —  a  courteous,  well- 
read,  well-informed  man.  “  I  fear  not,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  I  have  no  heart  for  it.  I  am  a  German, 
and  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  misery  that  I  see  com¬ 
ing  upon  my  nation.”  And  thus  it  is  with  them. 
They  are  a  kind,  sympathizing,  large-hearted  peo¬ 
ple  ;  in  weeping  for  themselves  they  weep  also  for 
each  other ;  next  week  brother  may  be  fighting 
against  brother.  One  day  the  Extra-Blatt  published 
the  news  that  the  King  of  Saxony,  instead  of  being 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  far  away  out  of  his 
kingdom,  plaring  duets  with  Herm  Wagner.  It 
was  a  good  joke  to  circulate,  and  some  believed  it. 
The  good  old  king  is  universally  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  ;  not  a  single  dissentient  voice  against  him. 
He  is  quiet,  and  peacefully  inclined ;  not  given  to 


personal  extravagance,  but  to  social  economy  h  ^ 
well  as  social  improvement :  a  learned  man,  know¬ 
ing,  they  say,  fourteen  languages  fluently;  an  ae-  i 
complished  gentleman ;  and,  what  is  better  than  all, 

—  for  himself  and  for  the  nation,  —  a  king  who  fean  ! 
and  serves  God.  I 

Of  course  we  English  had  thoughts  for  ourselves.  ' 
“  Are  we  safe  ?  ”  cried  we,  one  to  the  other.  Some  ! 
said  Yes,  some  said  No ;  while  our  friends  the  Ger-  I 
mans  declined  as  a  rule  to  express  an  opinion  either  i 
wajr.  Tears,  amidst  the  gentler  sex,  grew  rife :  mys-  \ 
tenous  rumors  arose,  like  a  gust  of  wind.  The  Aus-  , 
trians  were  marching  upon  Leipzig,  and  on  the  Prus-  \ 
sians.  Battles  would  be  fought;  trains  would  be  | 
stopped ;  communications  cut  off  on  all  sides ;  the  ' 
town  would  be  burnt,  the  people  spiked.  Back  ! 
went  memory  to  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  blood  j 
with  it,  to  many  a  heart  The  British  consulate  i 
was  besieged;  but  what  could  the  consul  do  for  1 
them  ?  One  lady  went  round  the  town  on  the  run,  ' 
settled  her  bills,  packed  her  trunks,  and  took  leave  \ 
of  her  friends,  and  then  —  did  not  go  after  all.  £i-  | 
ther  her  courage  to  go  failed  her,  or  her  courage  to  I 
remain  came  back  to  her.  “  Let  us  try  and  get  to  ! 
England,”  implored  some.  “  Let  us  go  off  at  once  to  | 
Switzerland,”  said  others ;  and  many  started  with  a 
speed  that  seemed  to  intimate  a  fear  of  the  enemy- 
being  at  their  heels.  On  Sunday,  after  service,— 
which  was  held  in  a  concert-room  at  the  Gewmd- 
Hans,  on  the  third  floor,  —  a  knot  of  English  con¬ 
gregated  outside  the  doors  to  hold  a  consultation 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  usual,  some 
thought  one  thing  and  some  another.  “  What  think 
you  7”  asked  one  fair  lady  of  me.  “  Much  for  soi^ 
row,  little  for  fear.  It  is  not  likely  that  danger  will 
come  to  Leipzig.”  “  Not  so  sure,”  was  the  retort, 
delivered  with  a  keen  nod  at  the  future;  “next 
week  I  go  to  Switzerland.” 

The  day  brings  to  my  mind  a  slight  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  the  afternoon.  Two  quiet  civil¬ 
ians  of  the  town,  riding  on  horseback,  happened  to 
come  to  certain  fields,  which  proved  to  he  private 
property.  Some  men-servants  came  down  in  wrath, 
threatening  the  trespassers  with  speedy  vengeance. 

“  An  order  from  the  Prussian  Stadt  commander,” 
cried  one  of  the  horsemen,  with  dignity.  The  sei^ 
vants  instantly  fell  back,  humbled.  The  ruse  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  riders,  laughing  inwardly,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  on. 

What  with  the  doubts  and  fears  in  the  town,  and 
what  with  the  doubts  and  fears  out  of  it,  some  of  us 
had  a  benefit.  Friends  at  home  looked,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  upon  the  alarming  side  of  things,  and  in¬ 
undated,  with  letters  and  entreaties,  those  of  us  who 
were  not  altogether  free  agents.  I  know  I  had  mv 
share ;  two  a  day  sometimes,  urging  me ;  but  I  will 
give  one  at  full  length :  — 

“  Deab  C - : 

“  You  are  to  get  out  of  Leipzig  and  come  home.  We 
find  the  Prussians  are  upon  Leipzig,  and  the  routes  are 
closed,  all  except  the  south,  and  the  rails  are  torn  up, 
and  the  bridges  are  burnt,  and  the  telegraph  wires  gone, 
and  communication  stopp^,  and  mamma ’s  getting  ner¬ 
vous.  The  Times  says  so,  —  I  don’t  mean  about  mam¬ 
ma  You  in  Leipzig  very  likely  don’t  know  all  this, 
especially  if  you  are  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  surrounded ; 
but  it ’s  true ;  and  you  are  in  danger,  though  you  may 
not  think  it.  We  get  ten  notes  at  least  a  day,  all  about 
you.  ‘  Has  C— —  got  out  of  Leipzig  t  Is  he  shot  yet  t 
Have  they  taken  him  for  a  conscript  1  ’  and  so  on. 
Twice  ten  people  come  knocking  at  the  door.  ‘  Is  Mr. 

C - home  V  ‘No  1  still  in  Leipzig  I  ’  ‘  Then  he 

most  be  detained  I  what  awful  danger  to  run  I  what 
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temerity  not  to  return  1  ’  Now  too  see  what  a  life  of 
goepewe  we  are  leading.  ^  It ’s  all  very  well  for  mamma 
toaay  ^  tmsts  to  yonr  judgment  to  do  the  beet;  but 
if  yon  can  come  away  you  ought.” 

Missives  such  as  this,  some  from  authority  direct, 
arrived  for  me  as  they  did  for  others.  Letters 
were  taking  three  days  home,  and  three  days  back 
again, — six,  —  so  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  the 
mandates  to  be  repeated,  and  for  the  home  fears. 
One  caaae  at  last,  short  and  peremptory.  “  Come 
borne,  and  don’t  talk  nonsense  a^ut  a  walking 
tour,  or  otir  joining  you  in  Switzerland.  Come  off 
at  once,  if  you  can  ^t  away ;  never  mind  Harmony, 
or  luggage,  or  anything  else ;  but  come.” 

I  was  already  “  coming.”  The  heat  had  grown 
more  intense;  to  me  unbearable.  I  can  stand 
healthy  heat  with  anybody,  but  there  is  a  relaxing 
influence  in  the  air  of  Leipzig,  especially  enervating. 
Many  Englishmen  have  been  unable  to  live  in  it ; 
some,  tied  to  the  town  through  business,  are  always 
ill.  The  Germans,  in  kind  reassurance,  told  me  it 
was  a  particularly  healthy  place,  and  that  I  should 
get  used  to  it  in  time.  Very  likely,  as  the  eels  do 
to  skinning.  Some  nights  I  did  not  attempt  to  go 
to  bed,  but  lay  on  the  sofa  in  my  clothes.  If  I  felt 
that  heat,  said  the  Germans,  what  should  I  do  when 
July  and  Aiigust  esune  in  ?  which  was  more  than  I 
could  say.  They  have  gauze  windows  in  summer, 
as  a  protection  against  the  numerous  insects  indig¬ 
enous  to  the  place  (but  they  are  no  protection 
against  the  fleas),  wasps  and  else.  Clouds  of  dust 
arise  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  natives  call 
them  sand-storms. 

The  getting  away  was  the  next  thing,  and  with 
sorrow  I  found  my  stay  really  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  spite  of  the  mass  of  rumors,  some  fearful,  most  of 
them  undefined,  this  excitement  was  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Each  day  brought  with  it  something  frosh, 
and  no  one  could  tell  how  novel  or  how  important 
might  be  the  next  day’s  events.  Came  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  best  route  to  take  for  England? 
Some  insisted  on  one,  some  on  another ;  the  most 
contradictory  opinions  were  stated.  In  the  dilem¬ 
ma,  I  determined  to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
enemy,  and  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  Stadt 
commander.  Seating  myself  in  a  droschke,  I  de¬ 
sired  the  sleepy  man  to  drive  thither ;  and  on  my 
arrival  and  request  to  see  the  general,  was  im¬ 
mediately  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  officer  in 
command.  I  explained  in  my  best  German  that 
I  had  called  upon  him  to  request  his  signature  to 
my  passport,  and  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  my  best 
route.  In  reply  to  my  former  request,  I  was  as¬ 
sured  the  signature  in  my  case  (an  Englishman) 
was  not  necessary ;  but  with  great  courtesy  it  was 
^ven ;  the  officer  adding  a  few  lines  in  writing,  de¬ 
siring  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  my 
journey  unmolested.  As  to  the  route,  that  via 
Hamburg  was  considered  the  safest,  and  the  one 
most  likmy  to  be  froe  from  interruption. 

Then  came  the  farewells  to  the  kind  friends  I 
had  in  Leipzig,  —  some  of  them  only  recently  made. 
They  all  wished  me  God  speed,  but  not  a  few  proph¬ 
esied  that  I  should  never  reach  England ;  that  if 
I  got  to  Magdeburg,  there  I  should  tw  stopped,  and 
either  be  shot  or  eaten  by  the  Prussian  cannibals. 
Away  I  came,  at  six  in  the  evening,  luggage  and 
all,  and  reached  Hamburg  without  the  slightest 
molestation,  except  a  few  hours’  stoppage  at  Witten¬ 
berg, —  not  caused  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  rails.  And  at  Hamburg  I  went  on 
board  the  steamer  for  Englimd. 


May  the  fine  old  town  of  Leipzig  be  speedily 
delivered  from  fears  I  May  its  worth^y  inhabitants 
flourish  still,  and  the  same  good  feeling  continue 
between  them  and  their  forced  viritors,  so  long  as 
the  latter  remain  I  And  may  those  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  who  leave  it,  and  those  who  stay  in  it, 
be  kept  in  safety,  remembering  the  great  truth,  — 
“  Sola  Detts  Solus.” 
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BY  ALEXANDRK  DUMAS. 

[Tranilated  for  Ktest  Satvsdat  Aroin  Le  Soleil.] 

Ix  1862  I  was  at  Naples.  While  there  I  received 
in  the  Chiatamone  Palace  a  visit  from  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  He  was  at  Naples  with  the  Duchess 
and  a  lai^e  suite.  He  called  on  me  to  ask  for  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Garibaldi,  who  had  retired 
to  Caprera  after  the  campaign  of  Sicily  and  Cala¬ 
bria.  At  this  period  of  time,  the  battle  of  Aspro- 
monte  had  not  been  fought.  I  was  consequently  on 
the  best  terms  with  Garibaldi,  for  our  coolness  dates 
from  the  prediction  of  the  issue  of  that  deplorable 
campaign,  which  I  made  in  L’ Independents. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  bore  too  illustrious  a 
name  for  me  to  dream  of  taking  the  liberty  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  He,  however,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  it,  as  much  perhaps  to  have  one  of  my 
autographs  as  a  letter  of  inti^uction  to  Garibaldi. 
He  invited  me  to  call  on  him  at  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
where  he  lodged,  as  he  wished,  so  he  said,  to  present 
me  to  the  Duchess.  I  gave  him  the  desirea  letter 
of  introduction.  It  consisted  of  two  words  and  my 
signature :  — 

“  Amicus  amico. 

“  Alexandre  Dumas.” 

I  pmd  him  a  visit,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  Duke 
travelled  in  a  charming  steam-yacht,  which  paled 
with  its  luxury  and  hid  in  its  smoke  my  poor  yacht 
Emma,  which  was  loet  some  time  aflerwi^s. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  visit  to  Chiatamone 
Palace,  and  my  visit  to  Victoria  Hotel,  made  people 
believe  there  was  an  intimacy  between  bis  Grace 
and  me  which  did  not  exist,  and  led  to  a  demand 
which  was  indiscreet,  for  it  was  refused. 

Padre  Giovanni  called  on  me.  Everybo<ly  knows 
Padre  Giovanni.  He  was  and  still  is  Garibaldi’s 
chaplain.  He  filled  near  Garibaldi  the  functions 
which  Ugo  Bassi  discharged  during  the  campaign 
of  Rome.  I  hope  the  former’s  end  will  not  prove  so 
unfortunate  as  the  latter’s.  Padre  Giovanni  —  who 
has  been  judged  in  a  great  many  different  ways  in 
France,  and  about  whom  I  can  speak  better  than 
anybody  —  had  rendered  great  services  to  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  consequently  to  the  Italian  cause  during 
the  campaign  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

This  IS  tne  way  Padre  Giovanni  and  Garibaldi 
scraped  acquaintance.  The  day  after  the  disem¬ 
barkation  at  Marsala,  and  the  first  day  of  the  march 
on  Palermo,  while  Garibaldi  was  letting  his  horse 
drink  at  a  fountain  hard  by  the  village  of  Salerni, 
a  monk  of  the  Order  of  Reformed  Franciscans  with 
an  intelligent  face,  bright  eyes,  and  short,  curly  hair, 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  soldiers  until  he  got 
near  Garibaldi.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  ”  O  God  1  I  thank  Thee  for  in  that  Thou 
hast  allowed  me  to  live  in  these  days !  From  hence¬ 
forth  I  swear  to  lay  down  my  life,  if  it  be  necessary, 
for  Garibaldi  and  for  Sicily.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Cokmel  Turr  was  there.  He  instantly  saw  the 
advantage  they  could  obtain  from  the  presence  of  a 
young,  ^^uent,  and  patriotic  priest  in  the  midst  of 
so  superstitious  a  race  as  the  people  of  Sicily ;  and 
he  saad  to  the  priest,  “  Will  you  join  us  ?  ” 

The  monk  replied,  “It  is  my  sole  desire.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  join  you  alone.  Grive  me  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  I  will  reinforce  you  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men.” 

In  four-and-twenty  hours  the  monk  brought  two 
hundred  men  to  Garibaldi :  Padre  Giovanni  never 
quitted  Garibaldi  after  this  day,  except  to  go  with 
me  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  Naples.  lie  did 
not  quit  me  except  to  return  to  Garibaldi  to  tell 
him  all  was  over. 

Padre  Giovanni  was  in  Naples  on  a  mission  when 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  visits  the  city.  As  he  be¬ 
longed  to  a  mendicant  order,  he  had  not  a  cent  to 
pay  his  passage  to  Caprera.  Hearing  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  and  that  his 
yacht  would  touch  at  Caprera,  Padre  Giovanni 
came  to  me  to  beg  I  would  ask  the  Duke  to  give 
him  a  passage  on  board  the  yacht  among  the  DiAe’s 
suite.  I  was  sure  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  would  be 
delighted  to  do  this  slight  favor  to  Garibaldi’s  chap¬ 
lain,  and  I  gave  Padre  Giovanni  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  ms  Grace. 

The  Duke  sent  me  word  he  would  gladly  ^ve 
Padre  Giovanni  money  enough  to  enable  the  latter 
to  go  to  Caprera,  but  he  could  not  take  him  on 
board  his  yacht  As  his  Grace  requested  an  answer, 
I  replied  that,  if  the  only  question  was  who  should 
give  a  little  money  to  Padre  Giovanni,  I  insisted 
upon  the  privilt^  of  being  his  creditor.  So  the 
next  day  I  gave  Padre  Giovanni  the  money  he  re¬ 
quired  to  reach  Caprera. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  sailed  in  his  beautiful 
vacht,  touched  at  Caprera,  was  entertained  by  Gari- 
Laldi  as  hospitably  as  Garibaldi  could  entertain  any¬ 
body,  and  when  he  quitted  the  hero  of  Calatafimi 
and  Melazzo  he  made  the  latter  promise  to  accept 
his  hospitality  whenever  he  visited  London.  Some 
months  afterwards  Garibaldi  did  go  to  London. 
Everybody  remembers  the  reception  he  met  there, 
and  that,  according  to  promise,  he  stayed  with  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  Duke  had  received  from 
Garibaldi  the  hospitality  of  Cincinnatus.  —  Gari¬ 
baldi  received  from  the  Duke  the  hospitality  of  At¬ 
tains. 

One  day  after  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  s^t  at 
table  to  smoke  and  drink  coffee  and  liqueurs,  Gari¬ 
baldi  —  who  never  smokes  except  at  bivouac,  never 
drinks  anything  but  water,  and  never  touches  coffee 
or  liqueurs  —  telt  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  slip 
her  arm  in  his  and  lead  him  to  the  state  drawing¬ 
room  where  the  ladles  were  assembled.  There  a 
splendid  constellation  of  the  young  feminine  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  England  grouped  themselves  in  a  circle 
around  him,  and  they  began  —  despite  Garibaldi’s 
aversion  to  talking  about  himself — to  make  him 
relate  his  romantic  exploits  in  America:  his  ship¬ 
wreck  on  St.  Catharine’s  coast  in  Brazil,  his  fight  at 
Salto  San  Antonio,  and  his  battles  of  Palestine  and 
Velletri. 

All  at  once,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  said  to  him, 
“  (ieneral,  everybody  is  asking  you  to  relate  the  ad¬ 
mirable  incidents  and  the  noble  deeds  of  your  life 
to  applaud  them.  I,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  blame 
you.  Come  now,  tell  me  what  is  the  action  of  your 
adventurous  life  which  has  left  most  regret  in  your 
bosom,  what  is  the  deed  which  gives  you  most  self- 
reproach  V  ” 


'The  General  seemed  to  have  expected  the  question, 
for  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  out  replied  at  once; 

“  May  it  please  your  Grace,  it  is  an  act  of  injustice 
of  which  1  was  once  guilty.” 

“  You  guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice  1” 

“  Yes  indeed,  I  myself.” 

“  And  pray  to  whom  ?  ” 

“  To  a  d(w.” 

A  peal  of  laughter  greeted  this  confession,  and 
the  noble  company  pre^ted  still  nearer  around  him 
and  begged  him  to  tell  them  all  about  it.  Where¬ 
upon  Garibaldi  (the  most  picturesque  of  narrators), 
mixing  with  his  story  a  description  of  the  diversified 
landscapes  of  Sicily  and  the  Calabrias,  told  them  the 
following  story. 

“  You  know,  my  ladies,  when  I  set  out  on  my  Ne¬ 
apolitan  campmgn,  I  had  around  me  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  England  was  rep¬ 
resented  W  Pearce,  Dunn,  and  Seyton  Buigh ;  Hun¬ 
gary  by  Turr,  DuniofiT,  and  Turkery ;  France  by 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Paul  de  Holte,  and  Maxime  Du- 
camp.  'The  hero  of  my  story  Is  Seyton  Burgh,  or 
rather  his  dog.  This  deg  served  me  as  a  spy,  as  a 
postboy,  as  a  reconnoitrer,  as  an  aide-de-camp,  as  a 
purveyor,  and  he  saved  my  life.  His  name  was 
Mustang,  which  is,  as  you  know,  the  name  given  to 
the  wild  horses  on  the  Pampas  of  South  America. 
He  was  a  bloodhound.  He  was  a  deg  of  ordinary 
size,  but  vigorous  and  well  built.  His  hair  was  a 
light  fawn-color,  except  his  head,  which  was  black. 
Bloodhounds,  like  bulldogs,  never  relinquish  their 
hold  when  once  they  have  seized  anything  with 
their  teeth.  You  may  kill  them ;  even  after  death 
their  teeth  keep  as  stout  hold  as  in  life. 

“  The  whole  race  is  said  to  be  intelligent,  but  Mus¬ 
tang  was  certainly  the  most  intelligent  dog  of  the 
race.  No  sooner  did  his  master  give  him  an  order 
in  English,  with  some  particular  instructions,  if  the 
order  was  a  complicated  one,  than  Mustang  went 
off;  and  the  order  was  executed  with  a  rapidity, 
courage,  and  intelligence  which  would  have  reflected 
honor  on  a  great  many  of  those  bipeds  called  men. 
His  master  was  a  youig  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  a  native  of  Exeter,  very  tall,  very  slen¬ 
der,  rather  consumptive-looking,  and  devoted  to  his 
dog,  with  whom  he  had  contrived  to  establish  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding,  which  enabled  him  to  explain 
all  his  thoughts  and  wishes  to  his  faithful  four-footed 
companion. 

“  The  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  Mustang’s  talents  (I  confess  I  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  him  previously),  was  about  naif 
an  hour  before  the  battle  of  Calat^mi.  The  Ne¬ 
apolitans  had  inarched  out  against  us  as  far  as  Cala¬ 
tafimi,  which  they  occupied.  When  we  reached  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  we  perceived  Calatafimi,  and 
in  front  of  the  town  three  hilb  occupied  by  the 
Royalists.  They  were  busily  engaged  preparing 
their  breakfasts.  As  I  was  opposed  to  leading  hun¬ 
gry  soldiers  to  fight  well-fed  men,  I  gave  my  follow¬ 
ers  thirty  minutes  to  enable  them  to  match  their 
adversaries.  Ranks  were  broken  at  once,  and  every 
man  drew  from  his  bag  the  provisions  it  contained. 
My  breakfast,  as  usual,  consisted  of  a  piece  (rf'  bread 
and  a  glass  of  water ;  and  I  had  put  myself  in  the 
most  comfortable  position  to  enjoy  my  meal.  The 
first  mouthful  had  scarcely  passed  my  lips  when 
Seyton  Burgh  came  up  and  offered  me  his  well  fur¬ 
nished  bag.  I  declined. 

“  He  said,  ‘  I  dare  say.  General,  you  would  pre¬ 
fer  eating  one  of  those  chickens  which  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  are  roasting  on  their  ramrods  yonder  ?  ’ 
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ill  replied,  *  Indeed  I  should,  merely  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  bearding  them  with  one  of  their  own  chick¬ 
ens.  Had  I  one  of  them  I  should  abandon  my 
frugal  habits.' 

u  t  Well,  then,  nothing  is  easier.  General.  Here, 
Mustang !  Here  1  Poor  fellow  !  Poor  fellow  !  ’ 

“  Mustang  came  running  up  wagging  his  tail.  Sey- 
ton  Burgh  took  the  dog  by  the  ears,  turned  his  he^ 
towards  the  Neapolitans’  roasting  chickens,  gravely 
talked  to  him  in  English,  made  him,  as  it  were, 
gmell  the  odor  of  the  chickens  roasting  on  ramrods, 
and  ended  all  by  exclaiming  vigorously,  ‘  Go  now  t  ’ 

“  At  this  command  Mustang  darted  off  like  a  grey¬ 
hound,  and  crossed  the  valley ;  when  he  came  to  a 
small  stream  he  stopped  to  drink,  in  order  to  throw 
off  their  guard  (so  Seyton  Burgh  told  me)  those 
who  saw  him  leave  our  camp,  and  who  might  conse¬ 
quently  have  distrusted  bis  intentions.  He  followed 
toe  course  of  the  stream  for  a  hundred  paces,  and 
then  began  to  ascend  the  opposite  hill.  He  moved 
cautiously,  made  circuits  and  approached  gradually, 
but  still  approached,  the  enemas  bivouac. 

“1  exclaimed,  ‘I  declare,  your  dog  takes  his  own 
time  about  it !  ’ 

“  Seyton  Burgh  gravely  replied,  ‘  He  does  so  to 
give  the  chickens  time  to  cook.  The  minute  he 
sees  one  done  brown  he  will  run  off  with  it.’ 

“  All  at  once  we  saw  him  make  his  appearance 
near  a  bush,  and  some  twenty  steps  from  a  group  of 
officers.  He  acted  like  a  well-bred,  respectful  dog, 
by  sitting  at  a  distance,  licking  his  chaps,  and  inhal¬ 
ing  the  odor  of  the  roasting  chickens.  Touched  by 
the  well-bred  bearing  of  this  parasite  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  officers  called  him.  Mustang  advanced  with 
feigned  timidity,  allowed  one  to  caress  and  another 
to  kick  him,  watched,  spied,  and  kept  getting  near¬ 
er  and  nearer  the  ramrod  which  served  as  turnspit. 
When  he  saw  a  soldier  remove  from  the  fire  a  ram¬ 
rod  in  whose  middle  was  a  nice  young  turkey 
cooked  perfect  and  of  a  beautiful  brown,  —  sudden¬ 
ly,  and  when  the  officers  expected  it  the  least.  Mus¬ 
tang  Jumped  at  the  ramrod,  seized  it  by  one  end, 
and  darted  offT  like  an  arrow  towards  his  master, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him  almost  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Neapolitans. 

“  The  moment  they  recovered  from  their  surprise 
the  officers  discharged  their  revolvers  at  the  bound¬ 
ing  dog.  One  ball  went  through  the  ffeshy  portion 
of  nis  thigh,  but  did  not  slacken  his  speed,  and  five 
minutes  afterwards  I  was  carving  the  Neapolitan 
turkey,  and  helping  Turr  to  a  wing  and  Bixio  to  a 
drumstick.  Seyton  Burgh  had  taken  out  his  cam¬ 
paigning  medicine-chest,  and  after  satisfying  him¬ 
self  Mustang  had  no  bones  broken,  he  bathed  the 
wound  with  brandy  and  water,  and  said  to  me, 
‘  General,  when  you  have  picked  the  bones  clean, 
please  give  them  to  your  purveyor.’ 

“  Mustang  had  the  bones,  and  although  our  surgeon 

[iretended  that  in  wounds  by  fire-arms  it  was  abso- 
utely  necessary  the  patient  should  be  strictly  dieted. 
Mustang  rapidly  got  well.  He  entered  Palermo  in 
triumph  with  us,  and,  saving  the  scar  which  re¬ 
mained  visible  as  a  glorious  token  of  bis  courage. 
Mustang  was  completely  cured.” 

“  Hurrah  for  Mustang !  ”  excljumed  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  who  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
and  had  heard  the  last  part  of  the  first  story. 

“  Go  on.  General  I  Go  on  I  You  have  not  told 
us  all,”  cried  the  ladies  with  one  voice. 

“  Willingly,  my  ladies,”  replied  Garibaldi,  “  al¬ 
though  the  remainder  of  the  story  is  not  to  my  hon¬ 
or.  At  Reggio  it  became  very  desirable  to  send  a 


messam  to  the  Neapolitan  commander.  He  had 
brutaUy  declared  he  was  resolved  to  blow  up  the 
fortress  and  everybody  in  it,  sooner  than  surrender; 
and  he  added,  he  would  hang  every  bearer  of  a  flag 
of  truce  sent  to  him,  as  such  banditti  and  rebels  as 
we  were  had  no  right  to  invcAe  the  law  of  nations. 
If  we  believed  his  own  menaces,  to  send  him  a  man 
was  to  sentence  this  man  to  certain  death.  I  was 
extremely  embarrassed,  when  Seyton  Burgh  came 
up  and  said :  ‘  General,  if  you  will  ^ve  me  your 
proposals  in  writing  and  signed  by  you,  I  will  under¬ 
take  to  transmit  them  to  Don  Bernardo  Marini.’ 
This  was  the  name  of  the  terrible  governor. 

“  I  wrote :  ‘  The  lives  of  all  spared.  All  officers 
promoted  one  step.  Ten  ducats  for  each  soldier. 
Provided  the  fortress  be  surrendered  without  com¬ 
bat.  If  I  take  it  by  assault,  every  officer  and  man 
shall  be  put  to  death.’  I  signed  it. 

“  Seyton  Burgh  took  it,  slipped  it  in  a  tobacco- 
pouch  which  he  fastened  around  Mustang’s  neck,  and 
put  in  Mustang’s  mouth  one  end  of  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  leaving  the  other  ends  floating  in  the  mr. 
At  the  same  time  I  ordered  a  white  flag  to  be 
hoisted  at  the  vanguard,  and  made  a  trumpeter 
sound  the  flag  of  truce  flourish. 

“  The  Neapolitan  sentinel,  seeing  a  dog  coming 
towards  him  with  a  tobacco-pouch  around  his  ne^ 
and  a  handkerchief  in  bis  mouth,  determined  to 
make  himself  master  of  pouch  and  handkerchief  by 
ripping  open  the  dog  with  his  bayonet  But  Mus¬ 
tang  pereeivii^  —  unfortunately  a  little  late  —  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  sentinel.  Jumped  aside. 
Nevertheless,  the  sentinel’s  bayonet  hit  the  poor  dog 
in  the  eye  and  destroyed  it ;  but  Mustang  was  not 
a  dog  to  stop  for  one  eye  more  or  less.  He  did  not 
even  yell,  for  fear  of  dropping  the  handkerchief,  but 
ran  around  the  sentinel  and  entered  the  fortress. 

“  The  commander  of  the  fortress,  informed  that  a 
white  flag  was  displayed  at  my  vanguard,  went  to 
a  window,  and  seeing  a  dog  with  a  white  handker¬ 
chief  in  his  mouth  advancing  towards  the'fcHtress, 
understood  a  portion  of  what  had  taken  place.  To 
discover  the  whole  truth  he  went  out  himself  to 
meet  the  messenger,  took  the  tobacco-pouch,  read 
my  missive,  assembled  a  council  of  war,  discussed 
the  question,  sent  back  his  reply  by  Mustang,  and 
surrendered  the  fortress  that  same  night 

“  I  heard  with  the  greatest  regret  the  accident 
which  happened  to  my  nearer  of  the  flag  of  truce ; 
but  remembering  Philip  of  Macedon  lost  his  right 
eye  in  battle,  and  Hannibal  lost  his  left  eye  in  an¬ 
other  battle,  I  consoled  myself,  and  mentally  placed 
Mustang  on  a  level  with  the  most  illustrious  one- 
eyed  heroes  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  More¬ 
over,  when  I  entered  Naples  he  was  completely 
cured,  and  it  was  for  him  the  famous  saying,  ‘  See 
Naples  and  die,’  came  near  being  the  truth. 

“  Mustang  followed  me,  or  rather  followed  his  mas¬ 
ter,  to  Caserta.  I  need  not  relate  to  you  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Volturna,  which  decided  the  fate  oS 
the  Neapolitan  monarchy.  It  was  fought  from  day¬ 
break,  and  about  one  o’clock  of  the  evening  it  was 
wellnigh  lost  to  us.  Nevertheless,  I  had  at  Santa 
Maria  about  one  thousand  men  who  had  taken  no 
psirt  in  the  fight.  It  became  extremely  important 
to  handle  in  the  best  possible  manner  this  last  re- 


“  At  one  o’clock  I  went  to  Mont  St.  Angelo,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  aide-de-camp.  I  climbed  half-way 
up  the  mountain,  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
battle-field,  and  see  our  true  position.  After  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  ten  minutes,  I  went  down  the  hill  to 
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r«gMn  my  carriage,  which  I  had  left  ait  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  ambulance  was  half-way  between  the 
two  places.  Seyton  Burgh  was  at  the  ambulance, 
sick  and  wounded;  but  feeling  the  battle  coming 
near  him,  he  could  not  resist  his  desire  to  take  part 
in  it.  I  saw  him  firing  on  the  Neapolitans  with  a 
long-range  rifle  from  his  carriage.  Mustang  was 
lying  on  the  front  seat  I  cried  to  him  as  I  drove 
by :  ‘  Good  morning,  Seyton  Burgh !  We  have  won 
the  battle.  1  expect  you  to  supper  at  Caserta  this 
evening.’ 

“  ‘  Irorrah  for  Garibaldi  1  ’  he  exclaimed,  while 
Mustang,  whom  he  had  taught  to  bark  whenever 
he  heard  my  name,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  to 
bark  lustily. 

“  I  kept  on  my  way. »  As  I  turned  around  the  hill 
a  battery  of  Neapolitan  turtillery,  which  had  secretly 
been  posted  in  a  clump  of  trees,  opened  fire  on 
me.  I  thought  for  an  instant  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  One  of  the  horses  of 
my  carriage  fell  dead.  My  driver  tumbled  from 
the  box,  mortally  wounded.  The  ordnance  otfi- 
cer,  who  foUowM  me  on  horseback,  had  his  arm 
broken.  In  the  very  height  of  all  this  confusion 
fifteen  Croat  horsemen  charged  on  ns.  They  sur¬ 
rounded  my  carriage  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

“  As  usual,  I  unfortunately  had  no  offensive  and 
defensive  arms  except  my  sabre.  I  used  it  so  well 
that  two  horsemen  fell.  Meantime  my  aide-de-camp 
did  his  best  with  his  revolver.  He  killed  one  man 
and  dangerously  wounded  another.  Still  there  were 
twelve  horsemen  against  us  three,  and  we  should 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
them,  had  there  not  fallen  from  the  sky  mlies  we 
were  far  from  expecting. 

“  When  Seyton  Burgh  saw  us  attacked  by  fifteen 
horsemen,  he  drove  his  carriage  towards  us  as  fast 
as  he  could  urge  the  horses.  Suddenly  he  charged 
those  who  were  attacking  us,  and  knocked  down 
with  his  pole  and  wheels  men  and  horses,  while  with 
his  revolver  he  killed  a  Croat  who  was  about  run¬ 
ning  his  sword  through  me.  Another  raised  his 
sabre  over  my  head,  when  Mustang  lea^d  from  his 
master’s  carnage  on  the  neck  of  the  Croat’s  horse, 
and  from  hence  to  the  Croat’s.  The  cries  of  the 
Croat  strangled  by  Mustang  brought  a  comrade  to 
his  assistance.  This  second  Croat  gave  Mustang  a 
stroke  with  his  sword  which  cut  off  one  of  the  latter’s 
ears,  and  laid  his  backbone  bare.  Mustang,  however, 
did  not  let  go  his  h(dd  until  his  adversary  fell  a 
dead  man  from  his  saddle.  He  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  Croat  who  had  wounded  him,  all  one-eyed  as 
he  was.  The  moment  the  first  Croat  fell  he  sprang 
on  the  second  and  strangled  him.  Meanwhile  I 
felled  a  third  Croat.  My  aide-de-camp  and  Sey¬ 
ton  Burgh  fired  right  and  left  with  their  revolvers. 
We  breathed  again.  Eight  or  ten  Croats  lay  in  the 
dust ;  the  others  took  to  their  heels.  My  aide-de- 
camp,  I,  and  Mustang  got  into  Seyton  Burgh’s  car¬ 
riage.  Seyton  Burgh  mounted  the  box  and  drove 
the  horses  to  Santa  Maria  as  fast  as  they  could  go. 
I  met  the  reserve  of  one  thousand  men ;  I  put  my¬ 
self  at  their  head.  We  charged  the  Neapolitans ; 
we  broke  their  centre.  The  rattle  was  won.  We 
supped  at  Caserta,  as  I  had  said  to  Seyton  Burgh 
we  should  do.” 

“  Hurrah  for  Mustang  1  ”  exclaimed  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

“  Well,  your  Grace,”  said  Garibaldi,  laughing, 
“  I  was  guilty  of  gross  injustice  in  not  making  Mus¬ 
tang  a  colonel.” 
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“  What,  General !  ”  said  the  Countess  of  Derby 
“  make  a  dog  a  colonel  I  ” 

“  O  my  lady,"  replied  Garibaldi,  “  I  have  made 
men  generals  who  never  so  much  as  saw  the  enemy 
and  others,  who  when  they  did  see  the  enemy  were 
so  scared  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  saddles.” 

“  But  why  did  you  give  such  cowards  such  high 
places  ?  ”  asked  Lady  Lennox. 

“  Because,  my  lady,  we  wanted  to  attract  all  men 
to  our  flag.  Promotion  attracted  officers,  and  for 
one  poor  officer  I  got  ten  good  ones  by  this  means.” 

“  And  what  became  of  Mustang  ?  inquired  the 
Countess  of  Moreton. 

**  Alas !  my  lady,  I  cannot  tell  you,  and  therein 
lies  my  ingratitude.  When  I  left  Naples  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  Sieyton  Burgh  was  still  an  invalid  at  Castella- 
more.  Mustang  was  with  him,  and  1  hope  his 
wounds  were  cured.  I  had  so  many  things  to  do  I 
did  not  once  think  either  of  master  or  dog.  But 
when  I  reached  Caprera,  and  remembered  how  peo¬ 
ple  were  a  little  ungrateful  to  me,  I  remembered  I 
too  had  been  ungrateful  to  others.” 

“  Only  to  a  dog.  General !  ”  stud  the  Countess  of 
Derby. 

“  I  believe  God  looks  upon  the  crime  as  great  as 
if  I  had  been  guilty  of  it  towards  a  man  instead  of 
towards  a  dog,”  said  Garibaldi. 
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A  PLOT  FOR  A  FARCE. 

“  It  must  be  done,  Dick,  my  boy,”  said  my  uncle, 
mournfully,  as  he  filled  his  glass,  and  pushed  the 
claret  to  me.  *•  Come,  now,  make  up  your  mind ; 
off  with  you  to-morrow,  and  success  attend  you.” 

“  My  dear  uncle,  once  more  let  me  —  ” 

“My  dear  nephew,  you  have  done  it  so  often 
that  repetition  is  useless.  I  am  not  a  harsh  relative, 
or  I  should  simply  say,  ‘Dick,  go  and  be  mar¬ 
ried’;  or,  as  my  theatrical  prototype — especially 
if  wealthy  —  was  wont  to  express  himself,  ‘Don’t 
talk  to  me,  young  sir.  Off,  puppy,  and  be  married, 
or  never  see  my  face  again.’  No,  my  dear  Dick,  I 
belong  to  a  race  of  civilized  uncles,  and  I  confine 
myseu  to  a  line  of  argument  which  ought  to  weigh 
more  with  you  than  any  commands  of  mine,  it 
was  the  desire  of  your  good  father  that  you  should 
manw  before  you  were  twenty-six.” 

“  But  I  am  not  twenty-six,  and  —  ” 

“  You  will  be  in  a  month,”  returned  my  uncle, 
with  wonderful  recollection.  “  Why,  there ’s  not 
a  day  to  lose.” 

“  Well ;  but,  my  dear  sir  —  ”  I  began,  with  some 
consternation. 

“  I  ’ll  cut  this  matter  short,”  said  my  uncle.  “  You 
remember  what  the  great  Duke  said  to  that  other 
strong-handed  veteran,  —  when  India  was  in  sore 
need,  —  ‘  You  or  /.’  ” 

“  Perfectly.  By  the  by,  now,  what  do  you  think, 
sir,  would  have  been  the  result,  supposing  Na¬ 
pier  —  ” 

“  We  will  pursue  that  branch  of  the  subject  on  a 
future  occasion,”  smd  Sir  Richard,  dryly.  “  In  the 
mean  time,  go  where  love,  if  not  glory,  waits  you, 
together  with,  I  should  imagine,  araut  eight  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.” 

“  It  appears,  then,  that  my  wife  is  already  found.” 

“  Found,  yes.  Selected,  no,”  said  my  unefe. 

“  There  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  my  affec¬ 
tions?” 

“  There  are  —  let  me  see,”  said  my  uncle,  calcu¬ 
lating —  “nine.” 
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“  Nine  ?  ”  «  • 

»My  old  friend  and  college-chum,  Bob  Crowdie,” 
gaid  Sir  Richard  J’urkisB,  “Iia§  nine  daughters. 
Qjg _ a  sweet.,  cliarniinjf  jrirl  —  is  unhaj^ly  de¬ 
formed  Uut  ccniaiiider,  Crowrlie  is  anxious 

_ so  am  I  —  that  you  should  select  the  partner 

of  i-our  lile,  and,  uij'  dear  lioy,  since  I  hare  never 
known  you  expitsas  anything  but  an  indifference, 
almost  amounting  to  contempt,  for  the  entire  sex,  I 
trust  you  will  the  nioio  readily  tali  into  our  views.” 

“I  know  so  little  ot  these  gooil  people  —  ” 

“  Don’t  call  them  *  good  people,'  sir,  as  if  they 
were  fishwivi's,”  said  my  uncle,  a  little  warmly.  “  K 
you  don’t  know  them  better,  the  fault  s  your  own. 
They  like  you,  Dick.  Come,  I  may  say  that  —  and 

_ and  —  1  fear  I  am  telling  (ales ;  but  1  am  by  no 

means  sure  that  you  have  not  (unintentionally  of 
coune)  somewhat  compromiseil  the  peace  ot  mind 
of  Miss  —  of  one  of  them,  already.” 

“  I  am  glad  it ’s  onl)*  one,”  I  said,  la-ighing.  “  But 
are  you  serious  ?  It  so,  you  should  at  least  tell  me 
frankly  to  which  of  these  young  ladies  you  refer.” 

“There,  you  must  excuse  me.  That  I  cannot 
do,”  said  my  uncle,  mysteriously.  “  Na  Were  I 
to  indicate  Miss  Crowdie,  I  might  be  doing  aii  in¬ 
justice  to  Miss  Sophia,  or,  by  pointing,  however  in¬ 
directly,  to  Miss  Lucy,  I  might  divert  your  ideas 
from  my  pretty  Mattie,  whose  claim,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  Ethel,  might  only  uc  excceilcd  by  my  little 
Laura  Jane.  In  short  —  ” 

“  Enough.  Let  the  doubt  remain.  It  gives  a 
mysterious  charm  to  the  expedition.  But  tncre  is 
still  a  difficulty.” 

“/  see  none,"  said  my  uncle,  impatiently. 

“  Supposing,  among  so  many,  I  should  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  my  selection  ?  ” 

“  0,  is  that  all  ?  ”  said  Sir  Richard,  much  re 
lieved.  “  I  think  that  obstacle  might  be  easily  over¬ 
come.  Let  Crowdie  choose.  He  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  children.  Yes ;  I  am  clear  you  could 
not  do  better  than  refer  it  entirely  to  him.  And  I 
think  I  can  promise  you,  Dick,”  added  my  uncle, 
cheerfully,  “  that  he  has  already  made  up  his  mind.” 

“  I  am  sure  he  is  very  kind,”  said  I.  “  But,  un¬ 
cle,  to-morrow  T  ” 

“  As  I  have  already  observed,”  returned  Sir 
Richard,  “  you  or  I.  My  brother’s  earnest  desire 
was  that  there  should  be  a  direct  heir  in  our  family, 
and  he  named  twenty-six  as  the  latest  age  to  which 
he  could  wish  your  marrii^  deferred.  You  have 
neglected  to  make  your  choice,  and  hang  me  if  I 
think  you  ever  will.  Now,  mark  me,  if  you  don’t, 
I  shall.  I  am  told  men  do  marry  at  sixty,  —  gener¬ 
ally  some  chit  of  eighteen,  —  and  I  know  a  pretty 
little  thing  of  the  sort  (she ’s  at  school,  not  a  hundred 
miles  hence),  whom,  as  your  aunt,  you  could  not 
fail  to  revere.  As  for  my  testamentary  intentions, 
Dick,  I  have  never  made  a  mystery  of  them.  You 
are  my  heir.  But,  if  I  marry,  my  wife  and  my  chil¬ 
dren  will  take  away  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  I  would 
fain  have  had  descend  upon  you.  Come,  Dick,  set 
me  free  from  this  responsibility.  Go  and  visit  these 
good  friends  to-morrow,  and  let  your  first  letter  an¬ 
nounce  to  me  that  you  are  engaged.” 

The  kind  old  man  extended  his  hand.  I  pressed 
it  in  acquiescence,  and  the  next  day  departed  for 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Crowdie. 

Not  being  quite  certain  whether  my  uncle  had 
prepared  the  family  for  my  visit,  I  thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  morning  call, 
and,  accordingly,  leaving  my  luggage  at  the  village 
inn,  I  strolled  up  to  the  mansion.  The  whme 


family  were  in  the  garden,  and  thither  1  {wo- 
ceed^ 

The  party  assembled  on  the  lawn  was  of  af^iaU- 
ing  dimensions.  Aboot  eighteen  youi^  ladies  and 
one  young  man  were  engaged  at  cnxpiet ;  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowdie,  with  Alice  the  defornwd  re¬ 
clining  on  a  chair  couch,  looked  on.  Six  of  the 
players  eliminated  themselves  from  the  cmo^MUiy, 
and  came  to  greet  me. 

^  Now  comes  the  question,”  thought  I,  “  of  which 
of  these  fair-cheeked  maidens  have  my  daDgeroos 
attractions  and  assiduous  attentimiB  paov<d  the 
bane  ?  ” 

Miss  Mattie,  with  the  brown,  frank  eyes,  wns 
quicker  than  the  rest,  and  gawe  me  her  band. 

“  It  is  n’t  you,”  I  thought,  and  dismissed  her  gm>- 
tly  back  to  her  game. 

Miss  Crowdie  followed,  lauglihig  gayly.  She  had 
a  wide  but  handsome  mouth,  and  pearl-white  teeth. 

“  Nor  you,”  I  thoiwht 

“  Just  in  time,  Mr.  Purkiss,”  cried  Miw  Laura 
Jane,  shyly  offering  me  a  mallet. 

“  Doubtful  —  ha  !  ”  was  my  reflection. 

Miss  Sophy  gave  me  neither  band  nor  word,  but 
just  lifted  eyes  (ff  the  color  of  a  fbiget-me-not,  and 
dropped  them  again,  while  a  slight  but  rich  blmh 
passed  over  her  smooth  cheek. 

“  Aha  I”  1  whispered  to  myself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowdie  now  joined  the  group. 
The  lady  was  quiet  and  reserved,  and  wore  a  sort 
ol  astoniriied  look,  which  was  said  to  have  been  not 
always  habitual  with  her,  but  had  increased  with 
the  advent  of  each  successive  daughter,  until  the 
birth  of  Laura  Jane  placed  her  in  a  condition  eff 
permanent  amazement,  to  which  no  language  was 
apparently  adequate ;  for  she  never  spoke,  except 
ill  answer,  or  in  faint  disclmmer  of  the  replies  and 
observations  perpetually  attributed  to  her  by  her 
facetious  husband.  Tlie  latter  was  a  bluff,  ]dain- 
spoken  man,  so  plain,  indeed,  that  to  mistake  him 
for  vulgar  would  have  been  a  pardonable  error,  bad 
he  not' prided  himself  upon  that  very  bluffness, 
esteeming  it  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  good 
old  country  squire. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ”  was  his  greeting,  with  a  poke  in 
the  ribs,  which  I  cleverly  dodged.  “  Here  you  find 
us  at  our  daily  sports,  and  precious  finikin  stuff  it 
is.  No  bowls,  or  leap-frog,  or  single-stick  now. 
Croquet,  sir,  croquet  is  the  game.  It ’s  imbecile  in 
principle,  and  absurd  in  practice.  It  tends,  1  am 
told,  to  softening  of  the  brain,  but,  by  a  wise  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature,  those  most  devoted  to  the  game 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  a  less  proportion  of  the 
organ.” 

“  What  I  see  before  me  somewhat  contradicts 
your  theory,  sir,”  I  said. 

“  O,  my  daughters  are  no  fools.  I  don’t  mean 
that  They  play  because  they  have  good  ankles. 
Mrs.  Crowdie  often  tells  me  she  never  saw  a  string 
of  wenches  with  cleaner  pasterns.” 

“  O  Philip  I  ”  said  Mrs.  Crowdie,  “  how  can 
you  ?  ” 

“And  how  is  my  good  old  friend,  hey?”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Crowdie,  putting  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  looking  as  buriy  as  he  possibly  could.  “  Not 
married  yet  ?  Faith,  I  expect  to  hear  it  every  day. 
As  Mrs.  Crowdie  obsen'ud  to  me,  he ’s  just  the  jolly 
old  boy  to  do  it !  ” 

“  O  Philip,  really  —  ”  protested  Mrs.  Crowdie. 

“  Come,  Dick  the  younger,  ii'  I  may  call  you  so, 
for  hang  me  if  your  uncle  does  n’t  look  as  young  as 
you,  go  and  take  a  club  or  mallet,  or  whatever  they 
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call  it,  with  those  impadent  huniee,  and,  when  ^ou 
want  to  be  refreshed  with  rational  conversation, 
oome  back,  as  mjr  wife  always  says,  to  t«.” 

«  O  PhiUp  I " 

**  Stop  one  moment  Here ’s  a  ^rl  of  mine  you 
have  hardly  ever  seen.  Mr.  Purkiss,  my  darling,” 
be  added,  tenderly  leaning  over  her. 

Alice  raised  herself  a  Tittle,  and  smiled.  Such 
a  smile,  —  soft,  bright  saint-like,  —  as  if  rather 
yielding  than  seeking  pity.  I  bowed,  mechanically, 
lower  dian  my  wont  and,  next  minute,  found  my¬ 
self  absorbed  in  the  imbecilities  of  croquet 

The  game,  as  it  chanced,  came  to  a  premature 
end,  —  if,  to  such  a  sport,  such  an  end  be  possible,  — 
those  ladies  not  belonging  to  the  house  having  to 
seek  their  respective  homes.  The  rest  dispersing  in 
different  directions,  it  so  happened  that  1  was  left 
alone  with  the  pretty  Sophy.  I  was  really  astonished 
at  this  girl’s  beauty.  Why  had  I  never  noticed 
it  before  ?  Her  sweet  yet  timid  manner  perfectly 
captivated  me.  I  was  angry  when  the  dressing-bell 
announced  that  we  must  part. 

To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  a  room  prepared 
tor  me,  and  my  portmanteau  —  surreptitiously  sent 
for  from  the  inn  —  unpacked.  This  was  a  good 
sign.  I  hurried  my  dressing,  thinking  all  the  time 
of  Sophy’s  eyes.  A  change  was  coming  over 
me.  1  had  always  abhorred  the  thought  of  mar- 
riage. 

“  Sir  Hugh,”  said  my  host  to  the  dull  young  man, 
who  had  b^n  playing  croquet  all  day,  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life,  “  take 
Miss  Crowdie.  Richard,  bring  Sophy.  My  wife 
and  I  always  trudge  in  together,  hke  Punch  and 
Jud^” 

(There  was  a  tradition  In  the  family  that  by  this, 
his  favorite  expression,  Mr.  Crowdie  meant  Darby 
and  Joan.) 

I  saw  more  of  Sophy’s  long  lashes  that  day  than 
of  my  own  plate.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  was 
actually  falling  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  that  at 
express  speed.  Dinner  passed  away  like  h  dream, 
and  the  ^air  beside  me  was  vacant  The  cheery 
voice  of  my  host  aroused  me. 

“Come  up  here,  my  dear  fellow.  Hugh — Sir 
Hugh  Sagramore  —  had  to  leave  us,  as  they  have 
a  party  at  home.” 

1  saw  we  were  alone. 

“  Hark  ye,  my  dear  Purkiss !  ”  continued  my 
host  “  I ’m  going  to  speak  to  you  like  a  bluff 
old  fellow  as  I  am.  Fathers  have  sharpish  eyes.  I 
observed  your  manner  to-day,  and  I  think  I  can 
make  a  shrewd  guess  what  has  given  us  the  pleasure 
of  your  company.  You  know  my  plain  way,  and 
will  pardon  me  if  1  anticipate  what  should  certainly 
have  been  allowed  to  come  from  you.  You  are 
interested  in  my  little  Soph  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  I  answered,  promptly,  “  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  correct  estimate  of 
my  feelings.  I  am,  indeed,  —  to  adopt  your  own 
exprmion,  —  interested  in  Miss  Sophia,  and,  with 

Sermisslon  of  those  to  whom  she  is  so  deservedly 
ear,  I  —  ” 

“Dick,  my  boy,  say  not  another  word,”  —  my 
kind  ^future)  parent-in-law  grasped  my  hand, — 
“  win  her.  Take  her.  She  is  yours.  I  give  my 
girls  each  their  eight  thousand,  —  interest  for  my 
life, — principle  after.  So  much  for  that.  You  will 
inform  your  uncle  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  sir.  But  —  ahem  1  —  the  — 


young  lady  —  ” 
“  Psha !  I  foi 


‘sha !  I  forgot  that,”  said  my  impulsive  host 


“  Well,  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  sure.  StilL 
as  you  say,  it  might  be  as  well, — just  excuse  me  » 
moment”  And  he  bustled  out  of  uie  room. 


I  had  hardly  collected  my  ideas  when  he  was  back 
again. 

“  All  right  Some  more  wine  ?  No  ?  Well, 
then,  just  go  and  see  how  you  like  our  new  orchids 
in  the  conservatory.  There ’s  the  door.” 

I  went  In.  It  was  growing  dusk,  but  I  could 
detect  a  fairy  form  moving  among  the  shrubs.  I  fob 
lowed  it,  and  gently  took  the  little  pendent  band. 
It  was  not  withdrawn.  What  I  said  I  certainly 
shall  not  write.  Let  everybody  propose  for  himself 
The  murmurs  that  responded  to  mine  were  eminent¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  My  happiness  was  only  equalled  by 
my  astonishment  at  the  whole  matter.  Both  were 
profound. 

A  little  difficulty  now  arose.  It  behooved  me 
to  plead  for  an  early  day  for  our  union.  I  had  been 
so  slightly  acquainted  with  the  family,  that  I  had 
positively  never  exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  this 
beloved  of  my  soul.  It  might  be  almost  said,  I  had 
not  known  her  at  all  till  within  these  three  houn. 
How,  then,  can  I  fitly  introduce  the  subject  of  my 
intense  impatience  ?  Shall  I  leave  it  to  my  plain- 
spoken  papa-in-law  ?  No.  Here  goes. 

“  And  now,  dearest  Sophy  (ah,  that  sweet  name !)  ” 

“  Sweet  enough,  but  it ’s  not  mine”  retorted  my 
affianced  lady. 

“  N-not  —  yours !  ”  I  stammered,  a  strange  mis¬ 
giving  stealing  over  me. 

“  Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply ;  and,  as  she  turned 
to  the  light,  I  beheld  the  fime  of  Miss  Crowdie. 

“  I  —  1  —  eh  —  why,  what  is  this  ?  ”  said  I. 

The  young  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

“Mamma  t-told  me,  —  you  w-w-wished  to  speak 
to  me,”  she  sobbed. 

I  hate  to  see  a  woman  weep.  And  she  wept  so 
prettily ! 

“  My  dear  Miss  Crowdie  —  ” 

“  C-call  me  Su-hu-san.” 

“  Well,  Susan,  dear,  let  me  wipe  off  that  fall¬ 
ing  —  ”  I  was  gliding  into  the  old  song,  and  also, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  into  a  degree  of  interest  for 
the  fair  weeper  hardly  compatible  with  my  prctrlous 


the  fair  weeper  hardly  compatible  with  my  pn^ivious 
engagements. 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  chanced  that  one  of  her 
pretty  brown  silken  curls  had  got  entangled  on  my 
button.  While  engaged  in  disentangling  it,  and 
murmuring  words  of  comfort  more  or  less  coherent, 
Mr.  Crowdie’s  broad  face  appeared  at  the  window. 
To  my  surprise,  he  merely  laughed  merrily,  adding: 
“  Dick,  I  want  you.  Come  here  a  moment.” 

Miss  Crowdie  vanished,  and  I,  leaping  out  at  the 
window,  joined  my  host. 

“  Dick,”  he  said,  taking  my  arm,  “  here  has  been 
a  little  mistake.  My  wife,  I  must  tell  you,  has  one 
persistent  fancy.  It  is  her  fixed  idea  that  if  the 
eldest  of  a  family  of  girls  does  not  marry’^rsf,  the 
matches  of  the  rest  will  be  .unlucky.  With  a  de¬ 
cision,  for  which  I  certainly  should  not  have  given 
her  credit,  she  sent  Susan  in  Sophy’s  place ;  and 
—  eh  ?  —  do  you  mind  much  ?  Sne ’s  good  as  gold 


-  nnr  Susy.  Come,  what  d’  ye  say  ?  ” 

“  But,  my  dear  friend.  Miss  Sophia  —  ” 

“  O,  I  ’ll  make  that  idl  right.  Thanks,  my  dear 
boy,  you  have  made  us  very  happy.”  And  he  hur¬ 
ried  off. 

“  Mr.  Purkiss,  Mr.  Purkiss,  we  are  going  for  a 
moonlight  row  on  the  lake,”  cried  a‘  silver  voice 
from  an  upper  casement,  and  presently  down  came 
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•  j^yy  of  damsels,  in  the  centre  of  whom  I  recog¬ 

nized  my  present  betrothed,  Miss  Crowdie,  walking 
with  the'^timid  assurance  of  a  bride,  and  looking,  in 
the  moonlight,  I  must  confess,  &ir  and  gracefd  as 
Diana’s  self.  It  seemed  to  be  an  understood  thing 
that  I  was  to  give  her  my  arm ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that,  in  the  walk  down  to  the  lake,  we  were 
1^  together,  an  arrangement  to  which  (I  noticed 
with  some  relief)  Miss  Sophia’s  exertions  greatly 

contributed. 

They  were  really  a  charming  family,  on  the  best 
terms  with  themselves,  each  other,  and  all  around 
them.  We  had  a  very  meny  row,  and  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  Italian  barcarole,  when  Mr.  Crowdie’s 
jovial  voice  hailed  us  from  the  landing-place. 

“  Let ’s  put  in  here,”  said  one  of  the  party,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  bank,  on  which  we  could  see  glowworms 
g{^kling. 

As  we  neared  the  spot,  several  of  the  party  roee 
at  once.  The  boat  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  —  there 

1  was  a  shriek,  —  a  plunge,  —  a  gurgle,  —  Miss  Laura 

Jane  had  toppled  overboard,  and  gone  down  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  I  I  tore  off  my  coat, 
and  plunged  after,  catching  her,  I  imagine,  as  she 
roee  to  the  surface,  and  bore  her  safely  to  the  bank. 

!  'The  poor  child,  though  much  frightened,  did  not 

1  seem  materially  injured  by  the  snock.  She  was 

put  carefully  to  bed,  and  all  seemed  going  well, 
when,  somewhat  later,  the  housekeeper  beckoned 
Mrs.  Crowdie  out  of  the  room. 

A  little  after,  Mr.  Crowdie  received  a  similar 
summons,  and  it  became  known  that  Laura  Jane 
was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state.  She  had  become 
feverish  and  delirious,  talking  wildly  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  of  her  rescue. 

Mr.  Crowdie  came  down  with  an  anxious  look  on 
his  broad  visage. 

“  We  think,  Purkiss,  that  she  wants  to  see  you.” 

1  “  Me,  my  dear  sir  V  ” 

“  Yes.  Would  jrou  mind  stepping  up  ?  My  wife 
will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.” 

In  a  minute  or  two  I  was  beside  the  poor  girl’s 

1  couch  ;  her  mother  and  the  nurse  standing  opposite, 

1  her  father  at  the  foot.  Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and 
her  eyes,  bright  and  restless  with  fever,  rolled 
eagerly  from  face  to  face,  till  they  dwelt  on  mine. 
Then  a  sudden  change  came  over  her.  She  became 
calm,  stretched  out  her  little  hand  to  me,  and,  clos¬ 
ing  her  eyes,  seemed  as  if  she  would  sleep,  still 
keeping  my  fingers  prisoner. 

“  Who  shall  sit  up  with  her,  my  dear  ?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Crowdie.  “  Stop  I  Her  lips  move.  She 
knows  us.  She ’s  trying  to  speak.  Ask  her,  Dick, 
who  shall  sit  by  her.” 

I  repeated  the  question. 

'  “Pom,”  was  the  embarrassing  reply.  And  the 

little  patient  sank  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  release  my  hand,  without 
risk  of  disturbing  her,  her  mother  supplied  my 
place,  and  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  All 
'  the  fair  company,  however,  even  my  newly-affianced 
Susan,  had  disappeared.  But  I  was  not  long  left 
alone.  Mr.  Crowdie  soon  rejoined  me.  His  man¬ 
ner  was  embarrassed. 

“  Purkiss,”  he  said,  “  the  child  whose  life  you 
saved  is  very  dear  to  me.  Ahem !  You  do  not 
desire  to  embitter  the  existence  you  have  pre¬ 
served  ?  ” 

I  emphatically  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 

“  Then  listen  to  me,  Dick,”  resumed  Mr.  Crowdie. 

“  My  wife  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
your  noble  act  has  left  an  impression  upon  our  dear 
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girl’s  mind,  stronger  than  ntere  gratitude,  —  to  be 
effaced  only  with  life.” 

“  My  good  sir,”  I  gasped. 

“  One  moment.  You  are  about  to  refer  to  Susan. 
Banish  that  anxiety.  She  is  a  sensible,  affectionate 
girl,  and  has  (I  may  as  well  mention)  already  as¬ 
sured  us  that  no  claim,  no  predilection  of  her  own, 
shall  —  You  understand.  Permit  us  to  welcome 
your  alliance  as  the  husband  of  my  Laura  Jane,  and 
our  happiness  is  complete.” 

What  could  I  say  ?  My  affections  were  mani¬ 
festly  regarded  as  tnuisferable,  and  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  on  the  spot.  I  had  the  pleasure  that  very 
night  of  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Crowdie  as  the 
betrothed  of  Laura  Jane  !  ” 

“  Humph !  ”  I  thought,  as  I  lay  down  rather 
tired,  “  three  engagements  in  one  day  will  satisfy 
my  uncle  that  I  have  not  been  idle  1  ” 

I  was  up  with  that  bird  which  is  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  earliest  of  fowls,  because  he  makes 
most  disturbance  about  it,  and  enjoyed  a  glorious 
plunge  in  the  limpid  lake.  On  my  way  back  from 
the  Mthing-house,  towel  in  hand,  I  encountered 
Miss  Adelaide.  She  was,  I  think,  the  third  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  reputed,  by  many,  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
having  a  small  classic  head,  regular  features,  and 
large  dark  eyes,  into  which  there  came,  at  intervals, 
a  peculiar  gleam.  Like  her  mother,  she  was  re¬ 
served.  I  hastened  to  greet  her,  and  then  eagerly 
added,  “  And  now,  pray  tell  me  of  our  dear  in¬ 
valid  ?  She  has  rest^  well,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  She  has  rested  well.  And  ‘  dear  ’  she  is,  indeed, 
Mr.  Purkiss,  to  all  our  hearts.” 

“  You  need  not  tell  me  that,”  I  replied,  signifi¬ 
cantly.  “  I  can  onlj  say  that,  if  the  most  devo—  ” 

“  But  —  ” 

“  The  most  unalterable  attachm —  ” 

“  Stop,  I  begof  you  !  ”  cried  my  companion.  “  0 
my  dear  Mr.  Purkiss,  I  have  something  —  to  ex¬ 
plain.  There ’s  a  mistake.” 

“  No  —  really  ?  Another  /  ”  I  muttered. 

“  You  noticed  that  my  dear  sister  clasped  your 
hand.”  (I  bowed  gravely.)  “  And,  when  invited 
to  say  who  should  watch  beside  her,  what  did  she 
reply  ?  ” 

“  You  —  meaning  me.” 

“  So  my  father  thought  also,  dear  friend.  But 
the  sound  deceived  youlxith.  She  said  ‘  Hugh,’  — 
not  ‘ you’  and,  —  and  forgive  me,  she  meant  Sir 
Hugh  Sagramore,  to  whom,  it  appears,  the  warm¬ 
hearted  child  has  become  attached.” 

“  The  sound  is  not  dissimilar,”  I  owned,  a  little 
disconcerted.  “  Still  —  ” 

“  If  you  knew  how  sorry  I  am  to  tell  you  this,” 
said  the  pretty  Adelaide,  laying  her  fingers  on  my 
arm.  (They  were  white,  and  TOautifiilly  carved  at 
the  taper  points.)  “  Dear  Mr.  Purkiss,  take  com¬ 
fort.” 

“  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  so,”  I  replied,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  “  It  is  a  blow.” 

“  There  is  a  balm  for  every  wound,”  said  Miss 
Adelaide,  gently. 

“But  what  kind  hand  shall  administer  it?”  I 
asked. 

The  large,  lustrous  eyes  turned  upon  me  for  a 
moment,  and  were  as  suddenly  averted.  My  com¬ 
panion  was  silent.  She  was  drawing  something  on 
the  gravel  terrace  with  her  parasol,  and,  to  my  eye, 
it  took  the  form  of  a  human  heart,  with  a  perfora¬ 
tion  in  the  larger  valve.  I  accepted  the  omen. 

“  Miss  Crowdie  —  Adelaide  !  —  ” 

She  gave  a  little  start. 
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“  Can  I,  dare  !<  hope  that  vou,  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  this  announcement,  will 
enable  me  to  foiwt  it  altogether  ?  ” 

As  I  believe  I  have  hinted  before,  such  dialcmes 
are  conhdential.  I  shall  merely  remark,  that  Ade¬ 
laide  and  I  returned  to  the  house  together,  and  that 
I  whispered  to  my  sweet  companion  as  we  entered 
the  breakfast-parlor, — 

“  I  shall  b^  an  audience  of  papa  after  break- 
fiist!” 

The  bluff  squire  saved  me  the  trouble,  however, 
by  inviting  me  to  come  and  inspect  a  remarkable 
pig. 

“  By  jingo,  as  my  wife  says,”  he  added.  “  I 
never  feel  that  I’ve  done  my  morning’s  duty  till 
I ’ve  been  the  round  cff  sty  and  stable ! 

On  the  way  I  broached  the  subject  <nearest  my 
heart.  No  sooner  had  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
“  Adelaide,”  than  my  host’s  gratified  smile  gave 
place  to  an  almost  shocked  expression.  He  sat 
down  upon  a  railing,  took  off  his  broad-leafed  hat, 
and  fanned  his  agitated  face. 

“  Purkiss,”  he  said,  “  were  you  aware,  —  did  not 
your  uncle  ever  refer  to  —  eh  —  my  poor  Ady  ? 
Don’t  you  know  t  ” 

“  Know  ?  —  know  what  1  ” 

“  Dick,  have  you  never  observed  a  singular,  an 
almost  wild,  glitter  in  that  girl’s  eyes  ?  ” 

I  assented. 

“It  indicates,  when  frequent,  an  accession  of  a 

Kculiar  form  of  insanity,  called  ‘  kleptomania.’ 
»ve  you  your  purse  about  you  V  ” 

“  Purse,  my  dear  sir !  Of  course.  —  Yet,  no. 
Why,  bless  me,  I  am  sure  I  put  it  in  my  pocket.” 

“  And  sAe  to<A  it  out,”  remarked  Mr.  Crowdie, 
mournfully.  “  No  matter.  It  will  be  restored,  with 
everything  else  she  may  lay  hands  on,  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  No,  my  dear  boy.  Acre  the  unhappy 
child  is  safe,  —  harness,  —  understood.  But  she 
must  never  leave  our  roof.  Console  yourself.  My 
wife  shall  talk  with  her,  and  make  all  square.  Yet, 
hark  ye,  I  cannot  give  up  the  hope  of  calling  you 
my  son,  because  our  plans  have  n’t  gone  smooth. 
Dick,  I  offer  you  the  prize  lamb  of  ray  flock,  —  my 
little  Lucy.  Just  you  come  and  look  at  her;  chat 
with  her  if  you  like,  and  if  you  don’t  lose  your  heart 
in  ten  minutes  —  ” 

Lucy  was  engaged  with  a  class  of  little  rustics, 
and  being  uname,  for  the  present,  to  come  out  and 
be  engaged  to  me,  we  went  in  and  joined  the  class. 

Lucy  was  correcting  on  the  slates  what  she  had 
been  previously  dictating. 

“  ‘  Ireland  is  famous  for  Peter  Turf.’  Pray,  Peter 
Burberry,  who  is  ‘  Peter  Turf?  ’  ”  asked  Lucy. 

“  Please,  teacher,  you  said  Peter  Turf  I  ”  retorted 
Master  Burberry,  forcing  a  brown  knuckle  into  his 
eye. 

“  True,”  said  the  young  lady,  smiling.  “  So  I  did. 
But,  the  next  time,  suppose  you  spell  his  name 
‘  peat,  or  turf.’  ” 

Mr.  Burberry  executed  a  backward  kick,  —  meant 
to  represent  a  bow,  —  from  which  my  shins  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped,  and  the  lesson  closed. 

“  Look,  you  young  ones,”  said  the  bluff  squire, 
“  I ’ve  got  to  take  a  sweep  round  the  plantations. 
Get  you  home  together,  and  order  lunch  exactly  at 
half  past  one.  Off  you  go !  ” 

Miss  Lucy  was  rather  shorter  than  her  sisters,  and 
possessed  a  perfect  cloud  of  rich,  golden  hair.  Her 
manner  was  particularly  frank  and  sweet,  and  she 
had  a  sense  of  humor  which  spoke  intelligibly  in  her 
laughing  blue  eye. 


“  Papa  is  so  funny  I  ”  she  said,  as  we  walked 
towards  the  house.  “  Do  ^ou  know  what  he  ex¬ 
pected  ?  Ha  !  ha  I  Then  I  won’t  tell  you.  Come 
in.” 

A  sudden  resolution  seized  me. 

“  I  do  know  what  he  expected,  my  dear  younir 
lady,”  I  said,  firmly ;  “  and,  so  far  as  it  rests  with 
me,  he  certainly  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Yon 
look  disturbed.  I  entreat  you  to  hear  me.  I  wag 
about  to  speak,  when  —  in  short,  you  were  to  have 
become  my  sister.  O  let  me  have  the  joy  of  be¬ 
stowing  upon  you  a  far  more  precious  title.  Be  my 
wife !  ’ 

We  forgot  the  lunch  altogether. 

When  Mr.  Crowdie  returned,  we  were  still  linger¬ 
ing  under  the  trees.  He  walked  up  straight  to  us, 
looked  in  Lucy’s  blushing  face,  and,  placing  our 
hands  together,  simply  remarked, — 

“  At  last  My  best  hopes  are  realized.” 

My  Lucy,  a  little  agitated  with  all  that  had  hap- 

rned,  was  dismissed  to  lie  down  for  an  hour,  while 
who  had  been  affianced  a  good  deal  more,  felt 
^so  that  a  little  quiet  meditation  would  restore  the 
tone  of  my  nerves.  I  acconlingly  sought  out  a 
little  moss-covered  seat,  of  which  I  knew,  and  there 
fell  into  a  train  of  thought,  which  —  owing,  I  take 
it,  to  the  lulling  whisper  of  the  trees  —  ended*  in 
slumber. 

Merry  voices  aroused  me.  The  party  had  com¬ 
menced  cnxiuet  Half  fearing  that  Lucy  would 
miss  me,  I  hastened  to  the  lawn.  She  was  not 
there.  Smothering  my  disappointment,  I  accepted  i 
a  mallet  and  a  partner — Mattie  —  and  was  soon 
hard  at  work.  In  one  of  the  innumerable  disgust¬ 
ing  pauses  of  the  game,  I  asked  where  was  Lucy  ?  ” 

“  Lucy  !  ”  exclaimed  Mattie,  opening  her  brown 
eyes  to  their  widest  “  Don’t  you  know  ?  She ’s 
gone.” 

“  God  bless  me  I  Gone  ?  —  gone  whither  ?  ” 

“  To  Aunt  Mompesson’s.  For  two  months.” 

“  But,  I  —  I  —  surely  — ” 

“  We  sent  to  look  for  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Purkiss,” 
said  Mrs.  Crowdie,  who  had  quietly  approached, 
“but  the  messenger  found  you  so  comfortably 
asleep,  that  he  would  not  disturb  you.  We  make  a 
practice  of  never  contradicting  Mrs.  Mompesson.  | 
She  would  run  off  with  Lucy,  —  so  there ’s  an  j 
end.”  j 

“  But  your  daughter,  —  did  she  —  did  n’t  she  —  ”  ! 
“  She  would  have  liked  to  s^  good  by,  but  my 
aunt  would  wait  no  longer,  and  Lucy  begged  me  to 
say  that,  if  she  might  suggest,  all  that  passed  this 
morning  might  as  well  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  dreams  in  which  she  heard  you  were  in¬ 
dulging  In  the  arbor.  But  here ’s  Crowdie,  who  can 
tell  you  more.” 

My  host  bustled  up,  and  took  me  by  both  hands, 
sajdng,  with  much  feeling,  — 

“  Purkiss,  my  good  fnend,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sense  I  feel  of  your  flattering  and  most 
persevering  efforts  to  ally  yourself  with  my  family. 
Believe  me,  I  shall  never  forget  them.  But  cour¬ 
age,  my  dear  boy.  I  have  four  girls  yet ;  and  if, 
among  these  — ” 

“  Tne  fact  is,”  I  answered,  with  a  smile,  “  some 
fatality  seems  to  attend  upon  any  exercise  of  choice 
on  ray  part  All  your  children  are  charming.  If 
it  were  not  wholly  out  of  the  question  to  submit 
such  young  ladies  to  such  an  arbitrament,  I  would 
almost  venture  to  propose  that  those  who  deem  a 
prize  like  myself  worth  the  pains,  should,  —  ahem  t 
—  forgive  me,  —  draw  lots  for  it” 
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“  Ha !  ha !  ha  1  ”  roared  the  squire.  “  A  capital 
ideal  But  they  needn’t  fcnote  it,  eh?  Wife  ’ll 
write  their  names,  —  that  is,  Mattie,  Ethel,  and 
l^non,  —  >ny  poor  Alice  is  out  of  the  race,  —  and 
we  ’ll  decide  it  where  we  stand.” 

Absurd  as  was  the  plan, — for  I  had  only  meant 
it  in  pleasantry,  —  Mr.  Crowdie  insisted  on  nailing 
me  to  my  own  suggestion.  The  names  were  writ¬ 
ten  the  lots  drawn  by  Mr.  Crowdie  himself,  and 
Mattie  was  the  winner. 

“My  dear  Dick,  I  congratulate  you!”  and  he 
caught  my  hand.  “Believe  me,  you  have  been 
most  fortunate.” 

I  glanced  at  the  unconscious  Mattie,  who,  desert¬ 
ed  bv  me,  was  battling  away  at  croquet  on  behalf 
of  both,  and  wondered  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

“  Will  you,”  —  said  Mr.  Crowdie,  —  “  ahem  !  — 
or — shall  I  ?  ” 

“  You,  by  all  means,  my  dear  ar,”  said  I.  And 
while  I  strolled  with  Mrs.  Crowdie  among  her  aza- 
lias,  I  saw  him  detach  Mattie  from  the  game.  Pres¬ 
ently,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  we  met  them  at  the 
turn  of  a  path.  Mattie’s  brown  eyes  were  a  little 
wider  open  than  usual,  but  she  was  apparently  re¬ 
signed  to  her  lot. 

“  Here,  Dick,”  said  Mr.  Crowdie,  “  I  give  you  the 
light  of  my  house.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  should  win  her  from  us  so  easily.” 

1  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  complain.  Nothing 
could  well  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  process  by 
which  I  had  “  won  ”  her. 

'The  tile-h-tete  which  shortly  followed  was  not  a 
prolonged  one.  It  was,  however,  long  enough  to 
convince  me  that  my  new  betrothed  was  likely  to 
prove  a  pleasing,  gentle  wife ;  and  it  was  with  the 
sort  of  relief  one  feels  in  sitting  down,  after  a  hot 
and  weary  journey,  under  fresh  green  trees,  that  I 
accepted  this  new  fortune.  Making  my  way  to  the 
quiet  deserted  drawing-room,  I  resolved  to  write  at 
once  to  my  uncle. 

I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  say  nothing  of  previous 
disappointments.  It  was  best  he  should  suppose 
that,  after  careful  observation,  I  had  selected  Mattie 
as  the  most  eligible  wife  and  niece-in-law  of  the 
whole  party.  &  I  wrote,  I  began  to  think  she  wwt, 
and  h^  commenced  an  almost  lover-like  descrip¬ 
tion, —  “My  Mattie  is,”  —  when  the  door  softly 
opened,  and  Ethel  Crowdie,  a  little  sylph-like  thing, 
with  violet  eyes  and  laree  brown  eyebrows  that  met, 
stole  into  the  room.  S^be  had  a  rose  in  her  hand, 
which,  as  she  approached  me,  she  picked  to  pieces 
in  an  embarrassed  manner. 

“  Mr.  Purkiss  —  O  Mr.  Purkiss  1  —  I  want  to  — 
to  tell  you  a  secret.” 

My  mind  misgave  me.  The  pen  dropped  from 
my  hand. 

“  A  secret.  Miss  Ethel  ?  Me  t  ” 

“  Yes,  you,  dear  Mr.  Purkiss,  for  no  one  else  can 
help  us ;  and  O,  you  are  so  good-natured  I  Mattie 
told  me  of  your  engagement,  and  asked  me  to  break 
it  to  him;  but,  mif  I  couldn’t.  It  would  kill 
him ! " 

“Kill  him?  AVhom?  Pray  explain.” 

“  Mr.  Lowry',  the  curate.  Such  a  good  creature, 
but  shy.  Mattie  never  knew  how  much  he  loved 
her,  but  I  did ;  and  now  —  O  Mr.  Purkiss !  you 
have  n’t  seen  much  of  Mattie  — could  n’t  you,  if  you 
tried  very  much,  like  somebody  else  instead  ?  ” 

“  Answer  me  one  question  first.  Did  your  sister 
authorize  this  appeal  V  ” 

She  inclined  her  head. 

“  Enough,”  said  I,  calmly.  “  I  not  only  resign  my 


claim,  but,  if  I  can  in  any  manner  forward  fiie  views 
of  my  fortunate  rival,  pray  command  me.” 

“  0,  how  good  TOU  are !  Thanks,  —  a  thousand 
thanks.  But  it  will  be  difficult  Papa  likes  you  so 
ve^  much.” 

Flattery  is  at  all  times  sweet,  but  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  beautiful  naouth,  accompanied  by  a 
bewitching  smile,  who  can  resist  ? 

“Perhaps,”  I  said,  “some — ahem! — device  might 
be  hit  upon,  that  might  at  once  meet  your  sister’s 
views,  and  preserve  to  papa  the  connection  he  is  so 
good  as  to  desire.  Do  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  see 
what  I  mean  ?  ”  (The  damsel  hung  her  head  till  I 
saw  the  white  parting  quite  to  the  back.)  “  I  see 
you  do.  Ethel,  for  your  sister’s  sake,  —  what  say 
you,  dear  one  ?  ” 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  finished  the  letter  to  my 
uncle.  It  was  not  difficult.  I  carefully  erased  “  Mat- 
tie,”  and  substituted  “  Ethel.” 

I  had  little  difficulty  with  the  worthy  squire.  So 
long  as  he  secured  me  (he  was  pleased  to  say)  fi>r 
one  of  his  dear  girls,  he  was  conmaratively  indif¬ 
ferent  which ;  and  I  saw  that  Mr.  Lowry’s  suit  was 
gained. 

All  now  seemed  smooth  and  happy.  My  intended 
father-in-law  was  yet  expatiating  on  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  choice  I  had  eventually  made,  when 
his  wife  entered  the  room  hastily,  wi^  a  letter  in 
her  hand. 

“  Mr.  Crowdie  —  Philip  1  —  I  must  speak  to  you 
directly.” 

I  made  a  movement  to  withdraw. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Purkiss,  —  I  did  not  see 
you.  Pray  remain,”  said  the  lady ;  “  this  concerns 
you.” 

“  Upon  my  word  this  is  most  singular  1  ”  ejaculat¬ 
ed  Mr.  Crowdie,  after  glancing  over  the  epistle. 
“  It  would  hardly  be  believed  !  Purkiss,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  tell  you.  Spifflicate  me  (as  my  wife 
frequently  observes)”  —  (“  O  Philip  !  ”  said  the 
latly)  —  “  if  here  is  not  another  spoke  in  our  wheel ! 
Mrs.  Mompesson,  whom  we  never  contradict,  writes 
me  here,  in  confidence,  that,  seeing  a  young  stranger 
(yourself,  Dick)  here,  and  not  knowing  wnat  his  in¬ 
tentions  might  oe,  she  had  stopped  on  the  road  to 
send  me  this  intimation  that  she  had  promised  her 
influence  with  me  in  reference  to  Ethel  —  who  is 
her  great  favorite  —  on  behalf  of  Sir  Edward  Tot¬ 
tenham,  who  has  been  eagerly  desiring  to  improve 
the  acquaintance  he  made  with  her  at  the  county 
ball.  Now,  my  dear  Dick,  to  offend  Mrs.  Mompes¬ 
son  is  —  ” 

“Just  so,  my  dear  sir.  It  must  not  be.  To  say 
the  truth,  until  you  fairly  presented  one  of  your  fair 
daughters  to  me  at  the  altar,  I  should  not  regard  my 
happiness  as  secured.”  , 

“  O  Dick,  this  must  not  end  so!”  said  the  squire, 
with  genuine  regret  and  feeling.  “  After  all,  there ’s 
Leonora.” 

“  The  eighth  attempt,  sir,  may  be  more  prosper¬ 
ous,”  I  replied,  rather  bitterly ;  “  let  it  be  so.  Do 
with  me  as  you  please.  My  afiections  have  been  so 
perpetually  nipped,  that  I  don’t  think  they  ought  to 
be  expected  to  bud  again  without  some  assurance 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  blow.” 

“  Come,  that  is  but  fair,”  said  the  squire.  “  Hark 
ye,  Dick.  My  Leonora  has  no  will,  no  fancy,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  mine.  Will  you  take  that  assurance  ? 
She  is  a  dear  good  girl,  and,  though  she  is  at  this 
moment  out  for  a  walk,  yon  may — yes  I  am  sure 
you  may  —  consider  yourself  as  engaged.” 

I  bowed,  and  remembered,  with  some  satisfaction. 
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that  my  letter  to  my  uncle  was  not  yet  gone.  W 
the  fair  Leonora  1  knew  little,  —  had  never,  in 
point  of  fact,  addressed  a  single  observation  to  that 

ralady.  But  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  like  her. 

remarked  the  beautiful  acquiescent  disposi¬ 
tion  of  these  young  people.  Moreover,  the  selec¬ 
tion  had  assumed  that  character  which  hu  immorta¬ 
lized  the  late  Mr.  Hobson,  —  Leonora,  or  nothing. 
We  shook  hands  (as  before),  and,  subject  to  the 
young  lady’s  approval,  the  matter  was  arranged. 

Mr.  Crowdie  was  still  speaking,  when  Alice,  the 
invalid,  was  wheeled  into  the  room.  Her  father’s 
voice  and  manner  always,  I  had  noticed,  underwent 
a  softening  change  in  the  presence  of  this  his  favor¬ 
ite  child.  Kissing  her  tenderly,  he  intimated  to  her 
the  connection  I  was  about  to  form  with  the  family, 
and  then,  leaving  us  together,  hurried  away  with  ms 
wife  to  meet  Leonora. 

I  glanced  at  my  companion.  The  pure  and  spir¬ 
itual  beauty  of  her  face  was  marred  by  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  pain. 

“  I  fear  you  are  suffering,”  I  said. 

“  In  mind,  yes,”  said  Auce,  “  but  not  in  body.  I 
am,  in  reality  —  Heaven  be  praised  for  it !  —  much 
better.” 

“  Indeed.  Believe  me,  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  there 
is  a  poesib  —  ” 

“  1  see,”  replied  Alice,  with  her  bright  angelic 
smile,  “  that  you  partake  the  impression  that  has 
gone  abroad,  —  that  I  am  deformed.  It  is  not  so. 
Patience  and  a  change  of  climate  are  all  —  so  says 
my  doctor  —  that  I  need,  to  regmn  a  certmn,  if  not 
robust,  health.  But  it  is  not  of  this  I  wish  to  speak,” 
she  added,  hastily.  “  O  Mr.  Purkiss,  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ?  Is  the  human  heart  a  toy,  to  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  —  given,  retaken,  crushed  per¬ 
haps  at  last  —  without  one  compassionate  scruple 
for  the  treasures  of  true  and  abiding  love  that  might 
have  flourished  there  ?  I  have  seen  all  that  has 
passed.  You  have  a  kind,  easy,  —  perhaps  suscepti¬ 
ble  nature.  The  deference  we  gii^  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  pay  to  our  parents’  wishes,  and  our  fond 
attachment  to  each  other,  have  co-operated  with 
this,  and  led  to  much  of  what  has  occurred.  You 
have  scarcely  seen  Leonora,  never  spoken  to  her. 
In  spite  of  a  cold  temperament,  she  is  a  good,  sweet 
girl,  and  you  may  doubtless  win  her ;  but  to  do  so 
in  a  manner  that  would  satisfy  a  generous,  kindly 
nature,  will  require  more  time,  and  a  far  more  deli¬ 
cate  procedure,  than  you  seem  to  consider  needful.” 

“  I  accept  the  censure,”  said  I,  feeling  rather 
ashamed.  “  I  have  but  to  say,  in  extenuation,  that, 
having  lived  up  to  this  advanced  period  of  my  life, 
perfectly  fancy-free,  —  a  fact  which  somewhat  neg¬ 
atives  my  ‘  susceptibiUty,’  —  I  found  myself  sur¬ 
rounded,  by  so  many  charms  at  once,  that  my  judg¬ 
ment  became  bewildered,  and  proved  unequal  to 
the  situation.  Now,  I  see  clearly.  Ah,  that  I  had 
had  such  a  monitor  before.” 

“  Nay,  it  is  not  too  late,”  she  be^n,  eagerly. 

“  I  know  it  is  not  too  late ;  for  Leonora,  I  recall 
my  absurd  pretensions.  They  would  be  little  short 
of  insult.  But,  O,  in  opening  my  eyes,  you  have 
shown  me  too  much  for  my  own  peace.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Had  I  known  you  sooner,  your  wisdom,  your 
sweetness  —  O,  if  even  now  —  ” 

“  Hush  !  Mr.  Purkiss.  You  are  mad.” 

“  I  have  been  mad  hitherto,  but  now  I  am  sane  — 
and  wretched.  See,  —  I  am  going  to  leave  you ;  for 
how  can  I  plead?  Why  should  you  believe  me? 
Yet,  Alice,  I  love  you,  —  you  only.  I  may  never 


deserve  you,  sweet  angel ;  but  no  one  else  shall  ever 
be  my  wife.  FareweU ;  and  when  you  hear  that  I 
have  made  another  choice,  despise,  —  forget  me  I  ” 

»  «  »  • 

“  My  dear  Dick,  —  Are  you  engaged  ? 

“  Yours  impatiently, 

“  Richard  Pukdss.” 

(Ans.) 

“  My  dear  Uncle.  Busily  engaged.  I  have  been 
affianced  to  eight  of  your  fair  friends,  and  have  now 
to  seek  your  blessing  on  my  union  with  the  beloved 
ninth  I  Your  dutiful  nephew, 

“  Dick.” 

'The  marriage-feast  passed  off  admirably.  I  was 
not  alone  in  my  glory.  Sir  Hugh  Sagramore  and 
Mr.  Lowry  found  brides  the  same  day.  Adelaide 
and  the  rest  were  bridesmaids.  A  diamond  brace¬ 
let,  thirteen  laeed  pocket-handkerchiefs,  two  fans, 
and  a  silver  spoon,  were  mysteriously  miffled,  and  as 
mysteriously  restored,  at  night,  to  their  owners. 

My  wife  and  I  returned  to  England  last  week. 
Alice  is  in  perfect  health,  and  little  Master  Dick  is 
to  be  christened  on  Tuesday. 


TOUCHING  THE  OYSTER. 

A  DIRE  calamity  is  said  to  be  impending.  There 
is  the  authority  of  an  active  naturalist  for  stating 
that  the  public  are  seriously  threatened  with  an 
oyster  famine.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  when  giving 
evidence  as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  oyster, 
stated  to  the  Fishery  Commissioners  that,  if  a  large 
fall  of  “  spat  ”  did  not  speedily  take  place,  the  time 
would  soon  arrive  when  an  oyster  would  become  a 
curiosity  for  preservation  in  a  glass  case  !  'The  same 
prophecy  was  at  one  time  uttered  as  to  the  salmon, 
and,  had  it  not  been  uttered,  and  thereby  become  a 
means  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  fast-flul- 
ing  supplies  of  that  valuable  fish,  it  is  not  unlikely 
but  that  some  day  the  prophecy  would  have  been  ; 
fulfilled.  Let  us  hope  then  that  Mr.  Buckland’s  | 
prediction  may  be  the  means  of  directing  peremp-  i 
tory  attention  to  the  case  of  the  oyster,  for  a  failure  j 
of  the  oyster  crop  would  be  a  more  serious  calamity  | 
than  the  decline  of  the  salmon  supply ;  not  so  much  i 
because  many  more  people  eat  oysters  than  salmon, 
as  because  the  cultivation  and  collection  of  that  bi¬ 
valve  for  tbe  market  forms  a  means  of  subsistence 
to  a  very  considerable  body  of  people.  The  oyster- 
trade  is  a  branch  of  British  commerce  which  is  much 
more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed  by  those 
not  conversant  with  it ;  it  gives  employment  on  the 
shores  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  at  other  places  as 
well,  to  a  large  number  of  dredgermen,  some  of 
whom  are  banded  together  in  joint-stock,  or  rather 
co-<merative  companies,  which  are  at  present  very 
prontable,  and  have  afforded  for  a  long  series  of 
years  a  comfortable  income  in  return  for  exceeding¬ 
ly  light  labor.  One  of  the  oyster  companies  sold, 
in  season  1862  -  63,  “  natives  ”  to  the  value  of  ninety 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  stock  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  (at  Whitstable)  has  been  valued  at  the  hand¬ 
some  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  There 
is  no  individual  salmon  fishery  so  valuable  as  this 
oyster-farm ;  but,  of  course,  the  oyster  is,  emphati¬ 
cally  speaking,  a  stationary  animal,  and  even  if  one 
were  to  breed  millions  of  salmon  and  send  them  off 
to  the  sea,  there  is  no  valid  security  for  their  return, 
whilst  the  oyster,  once  laid  down,  may  continue  to 
breed  and  flourish  on  the  same  spot  forever,  or  at 
any  rate  till  some  serious  calamity  shall  uproot  the 
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scalpSi  or  destroy  the  breeding  power  of  the  ani> 
aaL 

Oysters  have,  all  of  a  sudden,  become  scarce  and 
dear,  the  price  per  bushel  (wholesale)'  having  been 
aore  than  doubled  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
want  of  a  supply  of  oyster-brood  is,  for  the  present, 
the  chief  hindrance  to  an  unlimited  supply.  A  fall 
of  what  is  technically  called  “  spat  ”  (that  is,  the 
young  of  the  oyster  as  it  exudes  from  the  shell)  is 
rfthe  last  importance  to  the  dredgermen  of  Whit- 
stable  and  the  owter  fanners  of  the  Colne,  for  when 
a  full  or  general  fall  of  spat  does  take  place,  which 
is  only  once  in  seven  or  eight  years,  or,  according 
to  Captain  Austin,  once  in  ten  years,  or,  as  has  been 
experienced  by  many  dredgers,  once  in  thirteen 
years,  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  brood  for  growing 
mto  marketable  oysters  that  will  last  for  severm 
seasons. 

The  business  of  the  oyster  companies  of  the  Colne 
and  Swale,  which  have  just  been  alluded  to,  is  to 
grow  oyster  spat  from  its  most  in&ntile  stages  into 
a  marketable  commodity ;  in  other  words,  to  trans¬ 
form  raw  material,  that  may  be  originally  worth  ten 
shillings,  into  double  that  number  of  pounds;  to 
convert,  in  short,  twenty  thousand  poun^’  worth  of 
oyster  brood,  bought  in  1859  -  60,  into  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  pounds’  worth  of  salable  oysters  for  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  1862  -  63.  Oysters  were  lately  selling  at  the 
rate  of  six  pounds  per  bushel ;  in  other  words,  sixteen 
hundred  natives  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  !  The  ratio  of  oyster  growth  is  according  to 
the  following  scale :  While  the  bivalve  is  in  the  state 
known  as  spat,  a  bushel  measure  it  is  thought  will 
contain  25,000  of  these  infant  oysters ;  at  the  next 
epoch  of  its  commercial  life,  the  oyster  is  known  in 
the  market  as  brood,  in  which  condition  the  measure 
in  question  will  contain  5,500  individuals ;  when  the 
oyster  grows  into  tmre,  which  is  the  next  stage  of 
its  cultivation,  a  bushel  measure  will  hold  2,000 ; 
and,  in  the  final  or  marketable  stage  of  the  oyster, 
when  the  animal  is  about  four  years  old,  1,500,  or  at 
the  most  1,600  will  fill  the  same  measure. 

Some  innocent  folks  may  think  that  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  insuring  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
oysters  in  our  markets,  is  to  throw  down  a  few  bush¬ 
els  of  brood  and  just  let  it  grow :  in  a  sense,  that 
might  do  very  well,  and  in  the  natural  beds  of  the 
Fi]^  of  Forth,  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  cultivat¬ 
ed  nor  much  cared  for  by  any  person,  the  spat  just 
gets  leave  to  grow  where  it  falb ;  but  such  a  mode 
of  farming  would  never  produce  “  natives.”  These 
much-prized  bivalves  are  nourished  on  the  London 
clay  in  the  bed  of  the  Swale  at  Whitstable,  and  the 
ground  must  be  favorable  and  the  feeding  good  to 
produce  such  an  excellent  oyster,  for  it  is  large  in 
flesh  and  of  succulent  flavor.  Oysters  at  once  take 
on  the  flavor  incidental  to  their  surroundings.  A 
vessel  laden  with  petroleum  having  foundered  in 
the  Bay  of  Portland,  Maine,  every  oyster  taken 
there  for  a  long  period  had  the  flavor  of  coal-oil ; 
the  hungry  bivmves  having  fattened  upon  the  oil  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  wells,  just  as  consumptive  patients 
do  on  the  oil  extracted  from  the  liver  of  the  cod. 
Many  persons  do  not  like  the  oysters  which  are  sold 
in  the  London  shell-fish  shops  and  taverns,  and  it  is 
but  telling  the  truth  to  say  that  they  are  sophisti¬ 
cated,  being  fed  and  cooked  up  in  appearance  by 
means  of  oatmeal,  &c.,  but  what  they  gain  in  fat 
they  most  assuredly  lose  in  flavor.  Tastes  differ  as  to 
oysters.  A  Scotchman,  accustomed  to  the  delicious 
“  pandores  ”  of  Prestonpans,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
thinks  natives  are  ratW  “  wersh  ”  in  flavor ;  an 


American  agiun  likes  his  own  large,  rich,  and  unc¬ 
tuous  “  Shrewsbnrys  ”  better  than  the  Colchester 
oysters,  which  he  avers  taste  of  copper ;  then  your 
Australian  colonist  cries,  “  Give  me  the  oyster  of 
Rose  Bay,  at  Port  Jacluon;  it  dissolves  in  one’s 
mouth  like  a  clot  of  Devonshire  cream;  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  your  bearded  ‘  red  banks '  or  your  famed 
colossus  of  Leith  roads.”  As  to  the  amount  of  flesh 
contained  in  an  oyster,  there  is  no  doubt  the  natives 
bear  the  palm ;  they  are  full  indeed  when  compared 
to  the  oyster  of  most  other  places,  not  excepting 
even  the  much-praised  and  finely  flavored  “  whis¬ 
kered  pandores  ’’  of  Prestonpans,  which  of  late  seem 
to  have  become  rather  consumptive,  especially  those 
sold  in  the  Edinburgh  taverns. 

During  all  the  stages  of  its  growth  the  oyster 
ought  to  be  assiduously  cultivated  or  tended  by  the 
dredgermen ;  it  is  by  close  attention  to  this  rule 
that  they  have  gained  their  fame  at  Whitstable. 
The  ground  there  is  divided  into  large  fields,  each 
of  which  has  oysters  in  a  certain  stage  of  growth ; 
in  one  field  the  oysters  will  be  of  very  small  size  in¬ 
deed,  the  nearest  stage  to  spat ;  at  another  portion 
of  the  farm  they  will  Be  considerably  laiger,  and  so 
the  range  of  size  will  go  on  increasing  from  one- 
year-ol£,  up  to  those  which  are  on  the  market- 
ground.  The,  men  of  Whitstable  are  constantly  at 
work  arranging  their  beds,  and  clearing  away  the 
enemies  of  the  oyster,  which  are  numerous  and  re¬ 
quire  to  be  constantly  watched  to  prevent  them 
mom  accumulating. 

To  enable  men  to  engage  with  success  in  oyster¬ 
farming,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  natural  history  and  habits 
of  the  oyster.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  we  are  not 
just  so  ignorant  of  the  natural  history  of  this  mol- 
lusk  as  we  are  of  the  natural  history  of  some  of  the 
other  animals  which  inhabit  the  sea,  although  there 
are  many  problems  of  oyster-life  which  have  yet 
to  be  solved.  Naturalists,  for  instance,  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  whether  an  oyster  rests  on  its 
concave  or  its  flat  shell;  but  the  grand  mystery 
which,  for  the  present,  hangs  over  the  oyster-beds, 
and  which  has  hung  over  them  for  some  years  past, 
has  been  the  failure  of  spat ;  a  failure  which  cannot 
be  explained,  and  which  has  been  pretty  general  on 
all  European  oyster-grounds,  except  those  of  Ireland. 
In  good,  —  that  is,  as  is  supposed,  at  any  rate,  by 
some  naturalists,  —  in  sufficiently  warm  seasons,  the 
oyster  sickens  in  June  or  July,  and  then  be^ns 
to  brew  and  emit  its  seed,  or  rather  its  young, 
for  each  little  oyster  is  perfect  in  shape  before  it 
leaves  the  parental  shell.  Another  point  of  oyster 
controversy  is  whether  or  not  the  spat  ascends 
or  descends  at  the  period  of  its  emission.  Mr.  Buck- 
land  says  that  the  spat  never  comes  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  according  to  other  authorities 
it  docs  so  rise  to  the  top,  swimming  about  for  a  time, 
and  then  falling  at  tne  place  to  which  the  wind 
or  the  watery  current  may  have  carried  it  On  the 
chance  that  it  falls  on  an  appropriate  place  depends 
the  future  of  the  oyster ;  if  the  spat  have  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  on  a  gravelly  or  rocky  bottom,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  on  the  c^ch  of  an  oyster-bed,  then  all 
is  well;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  spat  falls  on 
a  spot  of  mud,  then  the  infant  moilusk  will  assuredly 
perish  with  great  rapidity. 

When  a  ffivorable  spatting  year  occurs,  the  yield 
of  young,  as  may  readily  be  sujqioeed  from  the 
known  &undity  of  the  oyster,  is  enormous,  and, 
along  'with  the  partial  spats  of  other  seasons,  supplies, 
as  the  reader  already  kno'ws,  brood  for  many  years. 
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Each  individual  oj-ster  is  supposed,  by  practical  on  oyster-beds  where  the  water  is  both  clear  sad 
men,  to  spawn  once  a  year,  and  it  ma;^  do  so  under  ouiet  To  show  the  reader,  however,  how  docton 
favorable  circumstances,  giving  forth,  it  is  calculat-  differ  on  this  as  on  all  other  questions,  it  may  be 
ed,  about  a  million  of  young !  In  unfavorable  sea-  stated  that  there  are  men  who  pooh  pooh  Mr.  Ant. 
sons  only  a  small  numter  of  young  will  be  emitted ;  tin,  and  who  go  in  so  strongly  for  the  heat  theory, 
and  in  all  seasons  the  destruction  of  the  spat  by  that  it  has  bera  propo^,  by  one  enthusiast,  to  erect 
enemies  is  enormous,  so  that  only  the  merest  percent-  furnaces  and  steam-boilers  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
w  of  it  is  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  oyster-farmer,  newly  laid  down  oyster  farm  to  keep  the  water  at  a 
Tne  spat,  unfortunately,  does  not  always  fall  on  the  proper  spawning  temperature  I  Would  it  not  be 
bed  from  which  it  is  emitted,  but,  as  has  been  well  worth  while  to  invesUgate  systematically  the 
already  hinted,  may  be  carried  far  away  by  either  natural  history  of  the  oyster,  and  the  other  food-gir- 
the  wind  or  the  waves ;  and  we  can  thus  easily  ing  products  of  the  sea  as  well,  putting  the  expendi- 
account  for  the  new  o}'8ter-beds  which  are  being  ture  connected  with  the  investigation  down  to  the 
constantly  discovered  in  the  English  Channel  and  national  account  ?  Large  sums  ^  mon^  are  ofieo 
elsewhere,  by  the  spat  from  some  old  bed  having  expended  on  matters  of  less  moment.  The  succen 
been  wafted  to  the  spot,  and  there  having  found  of  our  fisheries  depends,  or  rather,  to  speak  (xh^ 
a  go^  holdin^n  place ;  for,  unless  the  infant  oyster  rectly,  ought  to  depend,  on  our  exact  knowledge  ti 
obtain  a  good  resting-place,  some  “  coigne  of  van-  the  birth,  growth,  and  periods  of  gestation  and  re- 
tage,”  they  are  lost  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  production  of  the  various  animals  fished  for,  whether 
written  as  to  the  best  Mttom  for  an  oyster-bed ;  these  be  shrimps  or  salmon ;  but  we  have  always 
now,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  proper  ground  for  legislated  for  our  fisheries  without  such  knowled^ 
the  reception  of  the  spat  of  the  oyster  is  the  culch  which  yet  should  be  the  basis  of  all  legislation  bear- 
incidental  to  the  scalps,  L  e.  broken  shells,  &c.  A  ing  on  the  economy  of  our  sea  food  supplies. 

-good,  clean,  and  smooth  oyster  or  mussel  shell  is _ 

best  of  all.  There  need  be  no  doubt  whatever  at  r  to  »rr>/^T>c!  txt  t^xtot  axttt 

on  this  point  of  oyster  economy,  as  dredgers  fre-  ALLIGATORS  IN  ENGLAND, 

quently  find  as  many  as  twenty  iuvenile  oysters  “  Alligators  in  England  1  Come,  come.  Major, 
clinging  fast  to  an  old  oystershell.  Much  praise  is  not  that  just  a  little  too  —  eh  ?  ” 
has,  of  late  years,  been  awarded  to  various  foreign  “  Well,”  cried  the  Major,  throwing  himself  leis- 
contrivances  for  receiving  oyster  spat,  as  tiles,  fag-  urely  back,  and  taking  a  long  puff  at  his  cigar,  “  I 
ots,  frames  of  timber,  &c.,  but  such  receptacles  would  tell  you  why  I  think  so,  but  that  the  telling 
are  not  required  where  there  is  a  bed  of  natural  would  involve  something  of  a  story  which  might  not, 
culch  or  wmere  culch  can  be  laid  down,  and  all  perhaps  —  ” 

along  the  coasts  there  are  shell  middens  sufficient  to  But  he  was  interrupted  by  a  chorus  of  voices, 
bottom  any  number  of  oyster-beds.  It  is  only  on  “  A  story  1  What !  a  story !  ”  as  if  that  were  not 
such  orater-farms  as  those  on  the  foreshore  of  the  the  very  thing  our  ears  were  all  thirsting  for. 
Be  de  ^  that  tiles  and  other  artificial  contrivances  Thanks  to  our  friend’s  generosity,  and  the  go^nesi 
are  required,  and  there  the  tiles  fortunately  serve  of  a  most  exemplary  landlord,  our  other  thirst  is  in 
a  double  purpose,  as  they  can  be  so  laid  down  as  to  the  fairest  way  of  ^ing  gratified.  A  comfortable 
form  channels  for  the  running  of  constant  streams  room,  lots  of  easy-chairs,  an  open  window  to  admit 
of  water  over  the  beds,  which  are  useful  in  washing  the  most  fragrant  of  evening  breezes  from  the  bluest 
away  the  mud  that  has  a  tendency  to  gather  there ;  of  seas,  glorious  wine,  and  more  glorious  good-fel- 
doubtless  these  tiles,  and  all  other  artificial  contriv-  lowship ;  there  is  nothing  wanted  but  the  mellifluous 
ances,  will  be  superseded  whenever  a  natural  culch  accent  of  some  Hassan  or  Mejnoun,  like  yourself, 
is  formed.  None  of  these  contrivances  for  the  arti-  Major,  to  send  us  all  into  the  seventh  heaven  d 
ficial  capture  of  spat  have  as  yet  succeeded  to  any  rapt  attention ;  and  what  narrator  can  resist  so  fair 
extent  on  the  British  oyster-beds,  although  at  the  a  promise  ?  Besides,  you  must  not  underrate 
o^ter  nursery  of  the  Baie  de  ForSt  in  France,  stories;  now-a-days  everything  is  done  by  appro- 
all  kinds  of  tiles  and  artificial  contrivances  have  priate  stories.  Setting  aside  Question  in  general, 
proved  very  effective.  and  our  beloved  magazines  in  particular,  see  what 

The  failure  of  the  spat  during  these  recent  years,  has  been  done,  and  will  be  done  with  them  toa 
and  also  at  former  periods,  is  a  riddle  that  many  Is  n’t  wine-bibbing  and  drunkenness  put  down  by 
have  been  trying  hard  to  solve,  although  without  pretty  little  stories  in  pretty  little  books,  and  sins 
effect.  Captain  Austin  of  Whitstable,  who  has  a  more  heinous  still  eradicated  by  anecdotes  corn- 
practical  knowledge  of  oyster-farming,  has  a  theory  piled  by  line  and  rule,  and  fitted  to  our  require- 
that  the  increasing  dirtiness  of  the  Thames  has  ments  with  tlie  nicest  scrupulosity  ?  Shall  we  not 
somethiim  to  do  with  the  prolonged  failure  of  the  hear  stories  in  one  place  how  that  mercenary  Tom 
spat  I^  says  the  necessary  conditions  for  obtain-  was  bribed  to  vote,  and  that  noble  Dick  resisted  the 
ing  a  good  fall  are  clear  water  and  quiet  weather,  temptation  ?  and,  in  another  place,  how  — -  But, 
and  that  these  conditions  cannot  now  be  obtained  faith,  if  I  go  on  longer  I  shall  oe  in  the  position  of 
on  the  Thames,  in  consequence  of  a  muddy  deposit,  spurring  a  noble  steed,  eh.  Major  ?  and  at  the 
which  thickens  the  water  and  so  hampers  the  cilia  same  time  keeping  the  door  barred  against  his 
or  Bamming  apparatus  of  the  young  oyster,  that  it  egress.  A  thousand  pardons ;  but  stories  —  egad, 
is  killed,  so  to  speak,  almost  before  it  has  time  to  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  should  say  to  the  “  varsal 
live,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  it  can  get  anchored  to  a  world,”  as  little  girls  do  to  an  obnoxious  playmate, 
bit  of  culch  or  smooth  pebble.  “  O  you  big  story.” 

The  Captain,  from  experiments  he  has  made,  does  “  Well,”  siud  the  Major ;  “  what  I  have  to  tell 
not  think  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  has  anything  you  certainly  does  look  vaporish  enough  now  _  it 
to  do  with  the  question  of  a  good  or  bad  spat,  but  nas  passed,  but  there  were  awkward  bits  of  granite 
in  that  case,  how  about  other  ovster-beds  ?  The  in  the  events  themselves  which  still,  at  whiles,  grate 
spat  has  been  equally  scarce  in  France  during  late  sharply  upon  my  meditations,  and  remind  me  that 
years,  as  it  has  been  in  England  or  Scotian^  and  the  circumstances,  quorum  para  fui,  have  not  been 
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- - WliPn  I  was  some  twenty  wing  of  a  butterfly  to  the  handkerchief  a 

jl  of  oil  and  V”l  Sgs  than!  curi^ities  which  were  under  the  esp^ial  char^  rf 

years  nearer  to  ^  puff),  a  Hindoo  retainer,  Gholab,  and  a  retainer’s  retainer, 

L„atthispr^nt”  (be«foUow^^^^^^  were  not  Thugs  themselvM,  loolw^ 

M I  was  staying  at  the  hoi^  of  “  o*  »  Enwland.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  eminently  well  ouabfied 
father’s,  in  one  f  ®  "'J|^®™^°^*ancedfn  yeaw',  for  the  dignity. ^That  he  should  have 
Tbe  at  those  times  when  worthies  with  him  excited  our  «urpnf  i  but  that  he 


This  class,  GhSaWnd  hSi^^ter  7.®”  °®®“‘ 

rtudioorlaboratoryfor  the  instruction  ^  rubbing,  polishing,  or  in 

of  mankind  than  to  interest  himself  act  X  ^  working  upon  some  queer,  uncouth-look- 

rough-and-tumble  of  life.  ?°r’.^“7who’  inir  obiect  or  other,  ^nce  I  came  suddenly  upon 

witfout  an  occasional  s^ulus  well-en-  him  ii  a  plantation  at  some  distance  from  the 

Swff (i'o  ““  “■ 

et;±Srr»a  .bin»  went  ,  ~ 

„  with  n^  till  the  ne«  .ppronch  of  «  day  rfcon-  ““iX  *deKript£in  »idinB  to  it.  • 

ddemble  impo^nce  to  t£e  ^  of  oor  y  ,  .  ^ne,  and  a  bob  or  two  of  cba.n. 


Setor;  a  match  in  ev^  way  suiteble  and  fufi  cinity,  with 

*j*  *  _ I _ A-w—  AAWMimrw  ^OnfkMt.innfl 


I  when  ne  became  conscious  of  my  vi- 
greater  appearance  of  fright  and  more 
»ture  than  I  deemed  the  occasion  jus- 


proprietor;  a  maicn  in  every  w»y  ^  than  I  deemed  the  occasion  ^us- 

Sf  promise  for  coming  generations  of  Wratertons,  ^  Oriental,  and  we  were  in  a 

for  such  is  the  name  we  will  .  piantation^t  a  short  distance  from  an  English  squire  s 

“  The  family  estate  was  strictly  entailed,  and,  n  P  ^  ^  simple  question  of  what  he 

case  of  the  death  of  the  younger  Westerton,  would  haU ,  ^  unintelliffble  gutturals,  and 

go  to  a  distant  cousin,  then  in  the  amjr  and  on  d  jy  ipT,panner  meant  poss^ly  to  be  ex- 

sex;  during  this  period  it  wm  that  he  had  is  „  d,  whis  and  many  other  smaller  matters  besides, 
nephew  ani  heir  to  ‘>7?  ^^"rl  which  have  since  acqmred  significance,  pa^  away 


side,  naturally  came  u»  iw..  - - - -  tWmselves.  however,  in  those  mysienoua  ic- 

cession  to  the  property  as  almMt  a  cen^les  where  I  do  believe  every  atomic  affection 

and  when  his  uncle  ‘shook  on^our  sensoria,  at  any  time  experienced,  is  mde- 

his  mane,’  and  provided  b»“8elf  with  a  wife,  rad,  in  ^  j  ^p<j  gtiU  capable  of  being  made 

due  time,  a  direct  hem  to  the  Mtete,  felt  no  ^o“bt  a  ^eitler  by  some  mental  magic  beyond 

deep  amount  of  chagrin  and  disappointment.  P  jjy  go^e  sympathetic  and  appro- 

had,  however,  no  ^r-reason  to  romplain,  |br  h  combination  of  external  circumstances, 

advancement  in  life  was  as  carefully  P  „  shook  ourselves  down  with  oor  new  arrivals 


he  had  been  a  younger  son  ;  which,  I  take  it,  is  ^  might,  and  returned  to  our  diversions, 

that,  under  the  circumstances,  ,  ?  amonir  which  swimming  must  be  reckoned  one,  es- 

.,p«tod.  .Tbpr.  ““L'SVSVii’S  rar  :ito  tb.y.™L  portion  of  .pr  pyty.  I 


but  a  cerUun  amount  of  all-vcry-well  Sort  of  inter-  ^cia  ^  ^  beautiful  lake  in 

course  kept  up  between  them,  their  relative  poe  -  ~un(ls  with  smooth  grassy  margins  along  the 
tions  being  well  understood  and  appreciated  J ®  StCandThTuow^ih  to  to  aU, 


both  sides.  .  .  .  winding  off  into  some  thick  plantations  on  hi^ 

“There  was  some  troublesome  war  or  other  on  ^  hecAme  of  corresponding  depUi, 

hand  just  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  we  were  m-  gro  ’  ^ocky  islets  broke  its  surface,  and 

customed  to  look  over  the  news  of  the  day  with  the  ,  j  ;f  gomewhat  gloomy,  exceedingly  pictu- 

sort  of  interest  one  b  expected  to  take  in  the  rel^  ^Tand  JoSy  beautiful.  Young  Westert^ 
fives  of  one’s  host,-aVnd  of  lazy  euri«  ty  to  ^  g^fmmer,  and  especially  dehght^ 

know  whether  they  are  going  to  ^  made  field-mai^  refreshing  exercise,  so  much  so  that  he  would 

shals,  or,  in  American  phrase,  had  alr^X  ?one  *" sS  the 

under,  —  when  we  were  startled  aftemc^m  and  ^ut  the^e,  striking  off  boldly 

totally  unexpected,  of  our  cousin  himself.  II  -  parts,  and  revelling,  like  a  very 

forme^d  the  pVa  for  his  arrivid  in  England ;  the  con-  X  and  sunken  trees  of  the 

templated  marriage,  heard  of  on  his  landing,  deeoer  and  less  accessible  portion.  SoinetimCT  he 

presence  in  the  north.  .  i  n  lie  oassive  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  floa^ 

“  He  did  not  come  alone.  A  ingiost^tionless,  or  gently  paddUng  hither  and 

of  Oriental  cunositiea  accompanied  him,  from  tne  ng  __ 
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thither  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  youth,  health,  and 
Tigor. 

“In  amusing  contrast  with  young  Westerton’s 
love  of  the  water  was  the  extreme  Miror  alwa^ 
manifested  by  the  Hindoo  Ghcdab,  whenever  he 
was  compelled  to  approach  its  banks.  Nothing  less 
than  the  most  positive  orders  of  his  master  ever 
brought  him  near,  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  the 
speed  with  which  he  hastened  from  its  vicinity  as  soon 
as,  having  discharged  his  service,  he  received  his 
master’s .^rmission  to  retreat.  The  latter  accounted 
to  us  for  this  striking  dislike  by  relating  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  one  of  the  Indian  rivers,  near 
which  Gholab’s  childhood  was  passed.  He  was  one 
day,  in  company  with  another  youth,  paddling 
about  in  the  stream,  when  suddenly  a  huge  alliga¬ 
tor  rose  close  upon  them,  seized  his  companion,  and 
disappeared  with  him  in  his  jaws.  The  shock  was 
so  great  that  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  unlucky  victim,  never  quite  got  over 
its  effects,  but  retained  the  picture  of  that  horrible 
incident  in  his  memory,  to  M  freshened  and  inten¬ 
sified  by  any  combination  of  wood  and  water  at  all 
resembling  the  scene  of  the  sad  catastrophe,  ‘a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  which,’  said  Cousin  Wes- 
terton,  ‘  some  parts  of  my  uncle’s  domain  do  cer- 
tmnlv  exhibit.’ 

“We  were  now  witlun  a  fortnight  of  the  projected 
marriage,  and  I  was  one  day  out  on  a  shooting  ex¬ 
pedition,  when,  happening  to  pass  near  the  turn¬ 
pike-road,  I  saw  a  gig  rapidly  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  Hml,  and  soon  heard  myself  hailed 
by  Cousin  Westerton.  I  felt  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  would  hardly  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  greet  me,  as  we  somehow  had  not  grown 
to  care  much  for  each  other.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
some  curiosity  that  I  went  up  to  the  gig,  which  he 
had  drawn  to  the  roadside,  and  in  which  he  was 
standing  in  evident  expectation  of  my  approach. 

“  ‘  I  have  stopped  to  say  good  by,’  cried  he,  ey¬ 
ing  me  keenly  the  while.  ‘  I  am  called  off  by  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  very  last  importance,  and  should  not  be 
surprised  if  I  find  myself  tossing  on  my  outward  voy¬ 
age  to  India,  instead  of  dancing  at  my  cousin’s  wed¬ 
ding.  By  the  way,  what  o’clock  is  it  ?  My  watch 
has  stopped.  Can  you  give  me  the  exact  time? 
Very  provoking,  is  it  not  ?  I  mean  having  to  leave 
just  at  this  particular  juncture.  What  jolly  days  of 
it  you  will  have.  Half  past  twelve,  you  say.  'rhank 
you.  My  uncle  quite  sees  the  necessity  for  my  go¬ 
ing.  Good  sport,  I  hope.  Which  way  do  you  re¬ 
turn  ?  ’ 

“  I  pointed  in  a  direction  which  was  not  towards 
the  lake. 

“‘Ha!  I  see;  through  the  finest  covers  on  the 
estate.  Well,  I  must  not  detmn  you.  Half  past 
twelve,  you  say.  Good  by,  good  by.’ 

“  And  so  he  broke  off  his  almost  soliloquy,  which, 
either  the  impatience  of  his  horse  or  his  own  excit¬ 
ed  manner,  leading  to  repeated  checks  at  the  bridle, 
only  to  be  balanced  by  compensating  touches  of  the 
whip,  had  made  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  pro¬ 
ceeding.  He  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  I  on  my 
rounds. 

“  After  a  while  I  disnussed  the  keeper  and  his 
dogs,  having  determined  to  saunter  quietly  back 
alone.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  with  warm,  balmy 
breezes  just  fanning  the  trees  and  hedgerows  into 
graceful  animation;  the  rich  corn-lands  lying  luxu¬ 
riously  in  the  vale,  with  their  fringed  robes  of  au¬ 
tumn-tinted  woodlands  drawn  irregularly  and  neg¬ 
ligently  about  them,  and  in  the  distance  the  slope 


and  swell  of  many  undulating  hills,  whose  varied 
curves  OS  beauty  stood  out  in  the  rich  blue  sky  in  end¬ 
less  variety  of  loveliness.  Westerton  Hall,  with  its 
well-ordei^  gardens  and  plantations,  stood  in  the 
mid-distance,  and  I  was  just  wishing  ftr  some  bit  of 
active  life  to  give  more  human  interest  to  the  scene, 
when  from  its  gates  emerged  a  single  horseman,  who 
galloped  not  merely  swifuy,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
frantically  in  the  mrection  of  the  town.  Of  coune 
I  hastened  at  once  to  the  Hall. 


“A  strange  dread  came  over  me,  and  my  thoughts 
settled  with  involuntary  tenacity  on  the  agitated 
manner  displayed  by  Cousin  Westerton  when  I  met 
him  on  the  ro^ ;  but  he,  I  reasoned,  could  not  have 
been  cognizant  of  any  unusual  occurrence,  or  he 
would  at  least  have  informed  me  of  it.  Besides,  might 
I  not  be  needlessly  alarmed  ?  Not  so,  however,  for 
when  I  reached  the  house  I  found  that  young  Wes¬ 
terton  had  just  been  brought  in  dead,  —  drowned, 
as  it  appeared,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 

“No  one  had  witnessed  his  death.  His  com¬ 
panions  on  this  occasion,  as  had  often  been  done 
oefore,  left  him  when  they  saw  him  strike  off  in  the 
wilder  and  more  secluded  parts,  where  none  of  them 
cared  to  follow,  never  doubting,  however,  that  when 
tired  of  exercise  and  exploration,  he  would  return 
as  usual,  and  join  their  party  when  evening  drew 
nigh,  ^fore  this,  however,  accident  revealed  the 
body  to  a  keeper  who  happened  to  be  passing.  It 
had  got  entangled  amoi^t  some  roots  or  branches 
and,  out  that  it  was  lying  over  one  of  these,  it  is 
probable  that  the  discovery  would  not  have  been 
made  so  early,  as,  from  being  thus  caught,  as  it 
were,  it  was  prevented  from  sinking  into  the  depths 
of  the  lake.  Life  was  quite  extinct. 

“‘At  what  hour,’  I  asked,  ‘did  he  leave  the 
house  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  At  one  o’clock ;  after  lunch-time.’ 

“  ‘  Where  were  the  Hindoos  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  In  their  master’s  apartments,  packing  up  and 
preparing  to  be  gone.’  One  of  the  house-servants 


bad  seen  them  busily  engaged  in  doing  so ;  indeed, 
so  fully  were  they  occupied  with  their  task,  that 
they  plainly  showed  him  they  wished  his  absence, 
and,  immediately  after  he  left,  locked  their  door, 
and  so  had  kept  it  ever  since.  I  went  at  once  to 
the  rooms,  impelled  by  some  shapeless  suspicion,  of 
what  I  scarcely  knew.  The  door  was  now  un¬ 
locked,  and  I  went  in  to  find  them  both  eagerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manner  represented  to  me  by  the 
servant,  and  as,  to  all  appearance,  they  had  been 
ever  since  his  visit.  I  left  them  to  themselves, 
though  I  declare  I  think  a  shepherd’s  dog,  who  sus¬ 
pects,  but  is  not  quite  certain  that  some  vagabond 
curs  have  been  worrying  his  master’s  sheep,  and 
longs  to  fiy  at  their  throats,  must  feel  very  much  as 
I  did. 

“  An  inquest  was  duly  held.  All  the  ordinary  in¬ 
dications  of  death  by  (vowning  were  of  course  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  there  was  nothing  more,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  certain  bruises  about  the  right  ankle-joint, 
which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  striking 
against  the  rocks  or  stubs  in  the  lake,  though,  as  one 
of  the  jury  casually  observed,  they  presented  a  re¬ 
markably  circular  and  band-like  appearance.  I 
was  myself  present,  and  a  good  deal  struck  at  the 
time  by  the  words.  They  escaped,  however,  with¬ 
out  comment,  and  as  I  could  not  connect  them 
in  any  way  with  anything  leading  to  suspicion  of 
foul  play,  nothing  further  was  said,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  passed  from  my  mind,  to  return,  however, 
with  terrible  distinctness  and  meaning  thereafter. 


so  luiiy  were  toey  occupiea  witn  tueir  tasx,  tnat 
they  plainly  showed  him  they  wished  his  absence. 
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A  rodden  seizure  of  cramp  was  taken  as  the  caose 
of  death,  a  verdict  returned  accordingly,  and  young 
Westerton,  Just  about  to  step  into  the  arena  of  active 
life,  was  laid  stark  and  disfi^red  in  the  vault  of  his 
forefathers. 

» If  this  were  an  ordinary  tale  I  am  narrating,  I 
ought,  I  suppose,  in  this  place,  to  descant  upon  the 
dreadful  shock  (though  that  for  a  while  it  certainly 
was)  this  sad  event  occasioned  to  the  bereaved 
])ride,  —  to  send  her  with  dishevelled  hair  into  the 
woods,  or  to  find  her  lying  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  some 
frightful  precipice.  There  rises,  however,  in  my 
mind’s  eye  the  vision  of  a  still  comely  dame,  not 
without  sundry  olive-branches  springing  around  her, 
which  quite  precludes  the  propriety  of  that  usually 
orthodox  termination.  Not  that  his  intended  wife 
was  heartless  or  unfeeling.  No ;  whilst  she  mourned 
for  him,  she  mourned  for  him  sincerely ;  but  time, 
with  its  alleviations,  tempered,  though  it  might  not 
obliterate,  the  smart,  and  his  remembrance  faded 
into  one  of  those  gentle  sorrows  which  we  must  of 
necessity  cause  to  stand  apart  from  those  active  du¬ 
ties  life  still  brings  with  it  As  to  the  heart-struck 
and  hopeless  old  father,  let  us  draw  over  him  the  veil 
of  deep  and  silent  sympathy. 

“More  than  two  years  now  passed  away,  and  I 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  burning  Ganges.  My  du¬ 
ties  carried  me  to  one  of  the  lesser  towns  on  the  riv¬ 
er,  where  time  soon  began  to  hang  rather  heavily 
on  my  hands.  Occasionally  I  would,  out  of  the 
merest  idleness,  turn  into  the  court  of  justice  there, 
but  was  seldom  rewarded  in  my  quest  of  adventure 
by  anything  more  than  the  most  petty  illustrations 
of  the  doings  of  the  Indian  Themis.  At  last  there 
came  a  change,  and  of  so  startling  a  character,  that 
neither  during  the  remainder  of  my  sojourn  there, 
nor  for  a  long  time  after,  had  I  anything  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  the  way  of  listlessness  or  apathy.  It 
chanced  that  I  one  day  entered  the  court-house  at 
one  door  just  as  a  mixed  group  of  guards  and  of¬ 
fenders  were  leaving  it  by  another.  I  had  just  time 
to  recognize  amongst  them  the,  to  me,  unmistakable 
features  of  the  Hindoo  Gholab,  but  whether  there 
as  a  custodian  or  infractor  of  the  laws  I  was  then 
unable  to  make  out.  It  mattered  little,  however,  as 
I  knew  where  to  obtain  easy  and  certain  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  and  everything  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

“  On  my  return  to  my  quarters,  I  found  that  the 
very  men  whom  I  wished  to  meet  with  were  there, 
and  were  then  discussing  with  some  brother  officers 
the  details  of  a  crime  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
which  had  just  come  to  light  in  that  district  Sev¬ 
eral  Hindoo  girls  had  suddenly  and  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  waters  when  performing  their 
ablutions  in  the  sacred  stream,  drawn  under  and 
devoured  by  alligators.  Such  was  the  general  be¬ 
lief,  until  the  body  of  one  of  them  chanced  to  be 
picked  up  lower  down  the  river,  totally  unmutilated, 
and  deprived  of  certain  valuable  ornaments,  which 
the  young  devotee  was  known  to  have  h2Mi  on  when 
she  went  in.  For  a  good  while  justice  was  com¬ 
pletely  at  fault,  but  these  ornaments  having  been 
traced  to  the  possession  of  two  men,  over  whose  do¬ 
ings  the  strictest  watch  was  preserved,  the  result 
was,  that  they  were  apprehended  in  a  covered  boat 
moored  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  almost  in  the 
act  of  despoiling  one  of  their  victims.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  skilful  diver,  watching  the  opportunity 
of  one  being  separated  fi^m  the  rest,  rose  through 
the  waters,  fixed  a  strong  ligature  to  one  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  then  dived  off,  whilst  a  confederate 


in  the  boat,  by  means  of  a  rope  and  hold  or  pnr- 
chase  of  some  kind  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  drew 
the  struggling  swimmer  irresistiUy  down,  when  death 
soon  put  an  end  to  all  efforts  to  escape. 

“  Whilst  these  particiriara  were  being  narrated  I 
became  more  and  more  agitated,  nntU  I  could  no 
longer  keep  my  seat.  *  Why,  Major,'  said  one,  ‘you 
seem  disturbed ;  can  there  be  anything  in  t^  do¬ 
ings  of  these  wretches  of  sufficient  pui^ncy  to 
quicken  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Stop,’  said  I,  for  1  saw  he  was  about  to  quiz 
my  equanimity,  ‘  don’t  treat  this  matter  lightly.  I 
confess  I  am  not  a  little  agitated  or  a  little  confused 
at  present,  but,  —  I  have  heard  all  you  say,  and, 
what  is  more,  I  have  seen  —  ’ 

“  ‘  What  have  you  seen  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  have  seen  the  face  of  a  man  whom  I  never 
thought,  and  eertmnly  never  desired,  to  meet  again.’ 

“  ‘  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?’ 

“  ‘  Gholab.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  that  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  villsdns 
accused,  as  I  have  just  informed  you.’ 

“  ‘  Great  Heavens !  ’  I  exclaimed ;  ‘  but  no,  no,  it 
is  impossible;  he  could  not  approach  a  running 
stream,  much  less  —  and  here,  here,  of  all  places ; 
his  dread  of  water,  his  pitiable  shrinking  away  from 
its  vicinity  —  ’ 

“  Something  very  like  a  burst  of  laughter  firom  all 
assembled  in  the  room  here  greeted  me. 

“  ‘  My  good  Major,  dread  of  water  !  Pitiable 
shrinking  away  from  its  vicinity !  Why,  this  fel¬ 
low  Gholab  is  one  of  the  most  (if  not  the  most)  dar¬ 
ing,  skilful,  and  enduring  divers  of  the  East.’ 

“  In  a  fever  of  agitation  I  demanded  to  be  riiown 
the  remains  of  the  latest  victim.  1  was  taken  to 
where  they  lay.  The  attendants  were  about  to  dis¬ 
robe  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  but  I  pointed  to  the 
feet,  and  b^e  them  uncover  it  there.  They  lifted 
the  mat  with  which  it  was  concealed,  and  there, 
round  the  slender  ankle,  was  the  circular  band-like 
mark,  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which  1  had 
beheld  long  before,  when  the  ha[q)y  home  of  one  of 
my  dearest  friends  was  turned  into  a  house  of  bitter¬ 
est  mourning. 

“  Unknown  to  the  accused,  I  was  present  at  Hie 
trial.  Gholab  —  the  other  was  hardly  a  sane  being 
—  in  turn  accused  the  alligators,  many  of  which 
monsters  infested  the  stream,  and  vociferously  pro¬ 
tested  his  own  innocence,  even  when  the  bangle-like 
fetter,  chain,  and  rope,  which  had  been  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  murder,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  poor  victim,  had  been  traced  to  his 
possession,  were  laid  on  the  table  before  him.  When 
these  things  were  produced,  I  came  from  my  station 
somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  accused,  advanced 
towards  the  table,  keeping  my  face  averted  from 
them,  and  then  taking  up  the  chain  and  fetter, 
turned  slowly  round  and  confixinted  them  with  the 
evidences  of  guilt  in  my  hand. 

“  For  a  few  seconds  the  gaze  of  Gholab,  though 
piercing  and  intense  to  the  last  degree,  was  evident¬ 
ly  more  of  wonder  than  alarm  ;  but,  suddenly,  recog¬ 
nition  shot  into  his  brain,  and  may  I  never  agam 
behold  such  terror  and  despair  in  the  depths  of  a 
human  soul  (for  in  his  glowing  eyeballs  it  seemed 
all  unveiled),  as  were  then  opened  up  like  a  vision 
into  Hades  l^fore  me.  He  stood  rigid,  immovable, 
and  when  the  trial  went  on  spoke  never  a  word 
again,  though  so  fiercely  animated  before.  Still  the 
trial  went  on,  and  the  judge  was  about  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death,  when,  starting  suddenly  from  his 
seeming  trance,  Gholab  threw  up  his  arms,  and  with 
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Assuredly  I  knew  him  more  intimately  than  any 
other  existing  person,  during  the  last  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  his  life.”  And  this  is  the  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Procter’s  introductory  page: 
1^0  harm  —  possibly  some  beneht  —  will  accrue  to 
any  one  who  may  consent  to  extend  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  of  the 
Humorists  of  England.”  A  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents  shows  the  “  new  matter  ”  contained  in  the 
work.  Anecdotes  of  Southey,  Coleridge,  Jem  White, 
Charles  Lloyd,  Dyer,  Manning,  and  all  those  friends 
of  the  “gentle  Elia”  with  whom  Talfourd  has  made 
ns  acquainted  in  his  delightful  “  Memorials,”  crop 
up  in  every  The  very  quaint,  full-length  por¬ 

trait  of  Lamo,  oy  Brook  Pulham,  is  mentioned  in  the 
coarse  of  the  work.  It  was  rather  before  1827,  when 
Lamb  moved  into  a  small  “gamboge-colored  house” 
at  Enfield,  remarks  Mr.  Procter,  “  that  a  very  clever 
caricature  of  him  had  been  designed  and  engraved 
(‘scratched  on  copper,’  as  the  artist  termed  it),  by 
Mr.  Brook  Pulham.  It  is  still  extant ;  and,  although 
somewhat  ludicrous  and  hyperbolical  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  outline,  it  certainly  renders  a  likeness  of 
Charles  Lamb.  The  nose  is  monstrous,  and  the  limbs 
are  dwarfed  and  attenuated.”  Lamb  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  Bernard  Barton  (10th  August,  1827),  ad¬ 
verts  to  it  in  these  terms :  “  ’T  is  a  little  sixpenny 
thing:  too  like  by  half,  in  which  the  draughtsman 
has  done  his  best  to  avoid  flattery.”  Very  amusing 
is  Mr.  Procter’s  account  of  poor  George  Dyer’s  mis¬ 
hap  in  walking  in  broad  daylight  into  the  New  River. 
Our  author  happened  to  call  in  Colebrook  Bow  an 
hour  afler  the  accident. 

Accounts  from  Bohemia  describe  as  one  of  the 
most  heart-rending  sights  imaginable  the  crowds 
of  women,  both  of  the  highest  and  lowest  classes, 
who,  having  rushed  to  the  scenes  of  carnage  from  all 
parts  of  North  and  South  Germany,  were  seen  wan¬ 
dering  over  the  battle-fields,  through  lazarets  and 
hospitals,  looking  for  their  fathers,  husbands,  broth¬ 
ers,  and  lovers.  The  terrible  cries  that  every  now 
and  then  struck  the  ear  when  one  of  these  heart¬ 
broken  creatures  had  suddenly  discovered  her  dear¬ 
est  friend  among  a  heap  of  slain,  or  dying  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field,  or  among  the  thousands  of  the  sick,  are  said 
to  have  shaken  even  those  most  hardened  against 
all  forms  and  expressions  of  human  misery.  It  was 
chiefly  in  Tumau,  where  the  thousands  of  wounded 
of  Sadowa  at  present  were  housed,  and  tended  by 
the  numerous  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  that  these  scenes  occurred.  Many 
of  the  poor  ladies  had  to  return  to  their  homes  with¬ 
out  finding  those  they  sought,  and,  the  ordinary 
means  of  communication  being  very  much  interrupt¬ 
ed,  they  thought  themselves  lucky  if  they  obtained  a 
small  seat  on  an  ammunition  wagon,  or  a  vehicle 
filled  with  convalescent  soldiers  rejoining  their 
corps.  But  they  were  everywhere  treated  kindly 
and  courteously. 

Apropos  of  public  libraries,  Triibner's  Literary 
Record  remarks :  —  “  New  York  possesses  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Astor  Library,  containing  about  100,000 
volumes  in  every  department  oi  literature,  open 
finely  to  the  public  for  reference  every  day  from 
nine  to  five.  It  has  also  a  City  Library  free,  open 
daily  from  ten  to  four ;  an  Apprentices’  Library,  — 
established  solely  for  the  use  of  apprentices  and  fe¬ 
males  in  the  employ  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 

,  Md  open  freely  to  this  class  from  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  nine  in  the  evening;  a  Medical  Library, 
free,  open  from  ten  to  ten;  a  Printers’  Library, 


conUuning  more  than  4,000  volumes,  also  frae ;  and 
now  there  is  every  prospect  Oi  another  free  library 
being  added  on  a  hu^ge  scale.  Boston,  by  a  Special 
Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  1848,  was 
provided  with  a  free  public  library,  and  had  granted 
from  the  city  funds  5,000  dollars  a  year  for  its  main¬ 
tenance.  Immediately  on  its  establishment  ener¬ 
getic  citizens  contributed  largely  in  books  and 
money  towards  the  preliminary  expenses,  and  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  London  (Mr.  Joshua  Bates),  connected  with 
Boston  by  business  and  personal  ties,  presented  a 


accessible  to  all  in  search  of  knowledge  —  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  one  result  is  that  in  intelligence,  in  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  literature  and  knowledge  of  the 
best  writers  in  their  language,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  unequalled  in  the  world.  But  it  was  not 
left  for  democratic  institutions  to  set  an  example  in 
this  respect,  —  France  possesses  more  than  100  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  open  freely  to  all  comers,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  person,  rank,  or  country  ;  Austria  and 
Prussia  together  have  nearly  90 ;  Bavaria  has  17 ; 
Belgium  14  ;  and  other  European  kingdoms  have  a 
fair  share. 

“  Until  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  Act,  in  1850, 
for  enabling  town  councils  to  establish  public  libra¬ 
ries  and  museums,  England  had  the  unhappy  pre¬ 
eminence  of  being  without  a  single  strictly  free  public 
library.  Paris  now  possesses  seven  perfectly  free 
public  libraries,  Vienna  has  three,  and  Berlin  two. 
The  library  of  the  British  Museum  was,  and  is  still, 
we  think,  properly  available  to  readers  only  under 
certain  restrictions.  The  libraries  of  Sion  Collie 
and  of  Dr.  Williams  also  were  and  are  subject  to 
restrictions  which  prevent  their  free  use  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  These  three  libraries,  however,  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  notwithstanding  the  activity  o{ 
provincial  towns,  the  only  libraries  available  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  city  of  London,  and  the  re¬ 
strictions  to  which  we  have  referred,  including  the 
hours  during  which  they  are  open,  render  them  to¬ 
tally  useless  for  the  man  of  buriness,  the  clerk,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  artisan.  Many  smaller  towns 
and  cities  throughout  England  have  voluntarily 
taxed  themselves,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  o( 
Parliament  referred  to,  and  nave  established  libra¬ 
ries,  most  of  which  are  rendering  immense  service 
to  the  cause  of  education.  London,  which  of  all 
other  cities  in  the  world  owes  most  of  its  potion 
to  the  intelligence,  education,  and  activity  of  its  cit¬ 
izens,  stands,  to  our  thinking,  degraded  and  disgraced 
for  its  apathy  in  this  matter.” 

A  SURGEON  of  some  eminence  in  bis  profession 
at  Ghent  has  recently  published  an  account  cf  a 
method  of  treating  wounds  with  dressings  of  sheet- 
lead.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  to  the  end 
of  May,  1866,  Dr.  Burggraeve  has  treated  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  cases  in  this  manner,  and  only 
eight  deaths  have  occurred.  His  process  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple.  It  consists  in  washing  the  wound  care¬ 
fully  with  lukewarm  water,  and  then  covering  it  with 
pieces  of  sheet-lead,  which  are  secured  with  adhe¬ 
sive  plaster.  Most  of  his  patients  have  been  work¬ 
men  injured  by  machinery,  and  were  too  weak  to 
undergo  operations  owing  to  the  impoverished  state 
of  their  blood.  “  The  wound,”  says  ^  Burggraeve, 
“  whatever  ma^  be  the  amount  of  contusion,  crush¬ 
ing,  or  laceration,  is  first  washed  carefully  without 
detaching  or  cutting  away  any  portion  of  flesh,  since 
in  the  state  torpw  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  once 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


which  will  mortify  and  which  ma^  be  pr^nred,  and 
one  runs  the  risk  either  of  cuttinc  away  too  much 


We ’d  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
one  runs  the  risk  either  of  cutting  away  too  much  And  draw  for  da^  with  flowers, 

or  too  little.  It  is  next  suironnded  with  thin  slips  Till  day  like  night  were  shady, 

of  lead,  retained  in  position  by  sticking-plaster.  And  night  were  bright  like  day ; 

From  time  to  time  a  jet  of  warm  water  is  injected  If  you  were  April’s  laidy, 

under  this  armor,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  so  And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

as  to  remove  the  ichor  and  refresh  the  parts.”  In 

order  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  wound,  each  sheet  ^  quMn  of  pleuure, 

of  lead  may  be  removed  independently  of  the  others. 

The  contact  of  the  metallic  lead  with  the  flesh  cans-  ^  hunt  down  lore  ^ether, 

es  no  irritation,  and  the  rigidity  prevents  friction,  .  ^  fly>ng-feather, 

and  excludes  the  air,  — a  v^  important  point  Be-  -^.n^  ^h  fog  feet  a  measure, 

ikies  the  mechanical  action  of  lead,  Dr.  B^urggraeve  ““  mouth  a  rein ; 

thinks  that  it  may  also  be  attended  with  some  phys-  ^  of  plewure, 

ical  action,  and  quotes  the  well-known  efiects  of  ^  ““8  pam. 

Goulard’s  extract  The  author  enlarges  on  the  - 

value  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  military  sur- 
gery,  where  operations  must,  at  least  in  active  ser- 

vice,  be  somewhat  hurried,  and  many  a  limb  which.  These  many  years  since  we  began  to  be, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  have  been  What  have  the  gods  done  with  us  ?  whalt  with  me, 
preserved,  is  sacrificed  in  consequence.  Gun-shot  What  with  my  fove  ?  they  have  shown  me  fates  and 
wounds,  he  says,  have  much  ansdogy  with  injuries  fears, 

caused  by  machinery,  and  we  may  reasonably  as-  Harsh  springs,  and  fountains  bitterer  than  the  sea, 
sume  that  the  results  will  not  be  dissimilar.  What-  Grief  a  fixed  star,  and  joy  a  vane  that  veers, 
ever  the  theoretical  objections  to  lead  bandages  mav  These  many  years. 

be,  they  appear  at  all  events  to  have  had  a  fiur  trial,  j  n. 

and  to  have  been  productive  of  good  results. 


If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 
And  I  were  king  of  pain. 
We’d  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  hie  flying-fisather. 

And  teach  his  feet  a  measure. 
And  find  his  mouth  a  rein; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 
And  I  were  king  of  pain. 
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If  lore  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather. 

Blown  fields  or  flowerfiil  closes. 
Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief; 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is. 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune, 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle. 

With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 
That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon ; 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling. 

And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 
We’d  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 
With  di^odil  and  starling 
And  hours  of  fruitful  breath; 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling,  • 
And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 

K  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow. 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

We’d  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow 
And  laughs  of  mmdiand  boy; 

If  you  were  tbrall  to  sorrow. 

And  1  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April’s  lady. 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 


These  many  years. 

With  her,  my  love,  with  her  have  they  done  well  ? 
But  who  shall  answer  for  her  ?  who  shall  tell 
Sweet  things  or  sad,  such  things  as  no  man  hears  ? 
May  no  tears  fall,  if  no  tears  ever  fell. 

From  eyes  more  dear  to  me  than  starriest  spheres 
These  many  years  I 

But  if  tears  ever  touched,  for  any  grief. 

Those  eyelids  folded  like  a  white-rose  leaf. 

Deep  double  shells  wherethrough  the  eye-flower 
peers. 

Let  them  weep  once  more  only,  sweet  and  brief. 
Brief  tears  and  bright,  for  one  who  gave  her  tears  . 
These  many  years. 


Nor  less  of  grief  than  ours 
The  gods  wrought  long  ago. 

To  bruise  men  one  by  one ; 

But  with  the  incessant  hours 
Fresh  grief  and  greener  woe 
Spring,  as  the  sudden  sun 
Year  after  year  makes  floorers; 

And  these  die  down  and  grow. 
And  the  next  year  lacks  none. 

As  these  men  sleep,  have  slept 
The  old  heroes  in  time  flea. 

No  dream-divided  sleep; 

And  holier  eyes  have  wept 
Than  ours,  when  on  her  dead 
Gods  have  seen  'Thetis  weep. 
With  heavenly  hair  far-swept 
Back,  heavenly  hands  outspread 
Bound  what  she  could  not  keep. 

Could  not  one  day  withhold. 

One  night;  and  like  as  these 
White  ashes  of  no  weight. 

Held  not  his  um  the  cold 
Ashes  of  Heracles  ? 

For  all  things  bom  one  gate 
Opens,  no  gate  of  gold ; 

Opens ;  and  no  man  sees 
^yond  the  gods  and  fate. 


